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CHAPTER XI. 


HE words which have struck 
him to the ground are these: 


* My Dear 


has decided me 

which has given me 

it is very painful to 

to it before you, but I 

You have taken a great 

called Tommy Brown, and 
discover who is his father 

to let him know of the boy’s 
will you say if I tell you 

he is your own child. Do not 
e<ondemned you without proof 
my possession, contain your 

his mother—your photograph 
your hair so that I cannot be 
taken. I love the dear child as 
he is my own, and it would break 
to part with him so you may 

it costs me to make this known 
since he belongs to you I feel 
right to him. In the old days I 


* * * 7 * 


And here the letter, which is 
but a fragment of one of the many 
epistles which Irene commenced 
‘to Lord Muiraven, and then, in her 
uncertainty, tore up again, comes 
to an abrupt conclusion. 

It lies upon the desk before 
him, but he has not the courage 
‘to lift his eyes and look at it 
again, nor is there need, for every 
word is lithographed upon his 
‘brain in characters that nothing 
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in this life will have the power 
to efface. 

Colonel Mordaunt has received 
his death blow. 

And so the wretched man lies 
where he has fallen, across his 
study table, and, regardless of the 
sweet sights and sounds with 
which the summer evening has 
environed him, suffers himself to 


- be led forth by that relentless 


guide, Suspicion, into the dark 
mysterious Past, and loses Hope 
at every footstep of the way. 

It is true then—he has been 
fighting the good fight of faith in 
her innocence and purity in vain. 
Quekett is right, and he is wrong. 
His wife and Lord Muiraven have 
not only met before, but there 
is a secret understanding between 
them relative to her adopted 
child. And why has not he also 
been admitted to her confidence ? 

He tries to remember all the 
incidents that took place at the 
time of Myra Cray’s death and 
the boy’s admission to Fen Court ; 
and he cannot satisfy his own 
mind that Irene did not inten- 
tionally deceive him. How as- 
tonished was every one who knew 
her at the unusual interest she 
took in that child’s welfare—how 
distressed she was at the idea of 
not being allowed to succour him 
—how she has clung to and in- 
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dulged and petted him ever since 
he has been in her possession! 
What other poor children has 
Irene been thus partial to? What 
anxiety does she now evince at 
the fate of many other little ones 
left in the same predicament? 
She knew the boy belonged to 
Lord Muiraven all the while; 
and yet she declared at the time 
of the Glottonbury ball that she 
had never met him! 

God! is it possible that this 
creature, whom he has almost wor- 
shipped for her saint-like purity 
and truth, can be a mass of de- 
ceit—a whited supulchre—fair to 
the view without, but inside no- 
thing but rottenness and dead 
men’s bones ? 

He writhes upon his seat as 
the idea occurs to him. And yet 
upon its impulse his thoughts go 
hurrying madly back into the 


Past, tripping each other up upon 
the way; but collecting, as they 
go, a mass of evidence that appals 


him. What!—what in Heaven’s 
name was it that her mother said 
so long ago in Brussels, about 
Irene having had a disappoint- 
ment which compelled her to 
bring her abroad—about some 
scoundrel who deceived her, and 
had broken down her health ? 
What scoundrel? What disap- 
pointment? How much or how 
little do women mean when they 
use such ambiguous terms as 
those? And then Irene herself— 
did she not confirm her mother’s 
statement, and refuse altogether 
to marry him until— Ah! what 
was the reason that made her 
change her mind so suddenly at 
the last? Is this another devil 
sprung up to torture him? Yet 
she seemed happy enough after 
he brought her home, until the 
child came here. Was the child 
always here? Was it in Priestley 
when Irene came, or did it follow 
her? Poor Colonel Mordaunt’s 
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head is becoming so cgnfused that 
he can think of nothing collect- 
edly; but all the events of his 
married life are being shaken up 
together like the pieces of coloured 
glass in a kaleidoscope, and work- 
ing inextricable confusion in his 
seething brain. 

But he is sure of one thing. His 
wife told him Lord Muiraven was 
a stranger to her, and yet she 
writes him private letters con- 
cerning this child of his and Myra 
Cray’s. But did the boy belong 
to Myra Cray? Quekett has dis- 
covered the truth in one instance : 
may she not have done so in the 
other? He raises his head slowly 
and sorrowfully, and drawing a 
long breath, reads through the 
fragmentary witness to Irene’s de- 
ception once again. 

Heavens! how the faint colour 
deserts his cheek, and his eyes 
rivet themselves upon the last 
line but four, where the words, 
‘he is my own,’ stand out with 
fatal perspicuity and want of 
meaning, except to his distem- 
pered vision. He has read the 
letter over several times already, 
but his sight and understanding 
were blurred the while with an 
undefined dread of what it might 
reveal to him; and he was unable 
to do more than read it. But 
now it seems as though the scales 
had all at once fallen from his 
eyes, and he sees men, not ‘ as 
trees walking,’ but in their own 
naked and misshapen humanity. 
He sees, or thinks he sees it, and 
rises tottering from his chair with 
twenty years added to his life, to 
hide with trembling hands the 
fatal witness to his wife’s degra- 
dation in the deepest drawer of 
his private escritoire. He feels 
assured that he is not mistaken. 
He believes now as completely in 
her guilt as he once did in her 
innocence; but for the sake of the 
love, however feigned, she has 
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shown him, and the duty she 
has faithfully performed, no eye, 
beside his own, shall henceforward 
rest upon these proofs of her in- 
discretion. The shock once over, 
memories of Irene’s goodness and 
patience and affection for himself 
come crowding in upon his mind, 
until, between grief and gratitude, 
it is reduced to a state of the most 
maudlin pathos. 

‘Poor child! poor unhappy, 
misguided child,’ he thinks at one 
moment, ‘ without a friend to 
guide her actions, and her own 
mother her accomplice in deceit ; 
what else could one expect from 
her than that she should eagerly 
embrace the first opportunity that 
presented itself for escape from 
the dangers with which error had 
surrounded her? But to deceive 
me, who would have laid down 
my life to redeem her: to accept 
the most valuable gift my heart 


was capable of offering—the pent-. 


up affection of a lifetime, only to 
squander and cast it on one side! 
And yet—God bless her—she never 
did so. She has been tender and 
considerate in all her dealings 
with me, and would have warded 
off this terrible discovery, even at 
the expense of incurring my dis- 
pleasure. Why else should she 
have shown such remarkable dis- 
taste to the idea of that man being 
located here ? 

* Yet,’ his evil genius whispers 
to him, ‘ her objections may have 
been prompted only by the in- 
stinct which dictates self-preser- 
vation. This letter proves how 
easily it comes to her to address 
him in terms of familiarity. And 
the child too!’ 

‘Good God! if I think of it any 
longer I shall go mad. What can 
I do? What can I say? Shall 
I go straight to her with this 
letter in my hand, and accuse her 
of a crime—too horrible to think 
of in connection with my wife— 
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and see her look of terror and 
dismay—to be followed, perhaps, 
by a bold denial—more sin, more 
guilt upon her poor young head— 
or by avowal and separation ; and 
for the rest of my days—solitude, 
and hers—disgrace, with his off- 
spring on her bosom? Oh! no! 
no!—the happiness of my life is 
ended — but the deed is done. 
No accusation, no reproach can 
mend it—it must remain as it is 
now—for ever ; and I—heaven pity 
my weakness—but I cannot live 
without her. Oh, Irene! Irene!’ 
in a rush of unconquerable tender- 
ness, ‘my darling, my treasure; 
would to God that the joy of pos- 
sessing you had killed me before 
I had learnt that you never were 
mine! But you are mine—you 
shall be mine—-no one shall take 
you from me! I—I—’ and here 
Philip Mordaunt’s reflections cul- 
minate in a burst of bitter tears 
that shake his manhood to the 
core, and a resolution that, how- 
ever much he may suffer, Irene’s 
shameful secret shall be locked 
within the recesses of his own 
breast. 

He will prevent her ever meet- 
ing Lord Muiraven again. He 
may in time, perhaps, effect a 
severance between her and the 
child, but she shall never hear 
from his lips that he has arrived 
at a knowledge of the truth she 
has sinned so deeply to conceal 
from him. 

This is the most impolitic re- 
solution which Colonel Mordaunt 
could register. It is always im- 
politic for friends who have a 
grudge against each other to pre- 
serve silence on the subject, instead 
of frankly stating their grievance 
and affording an opportunity for 
redress; and impolicy between 
husband and wife, is little short of 
madness. Did Colonel Mordaunt 
at this juncture go to Irene and 
overwhelm her with the reproaches 
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which he naturally feels, he would 
receive in answer a full and free 
confession which would set his 
mind at rest for ever. But he has 
not sufficient faith in her to do so. 
He has too humble an opinion of 
himself and his powers of attrac- 
tion, and is too ready to believe 
his incapacity to win a woman’s 
love, to think it possible that he 
could ever hold his own against 
such a man as Muiraven, or even 
be able to claim sympathy in his 
disappointment. So, in his pride 
and misery, he resolves that he 
will suffer in silence; and the un- 
natural constraint which he is 
thus forced to put upon himself 
eats like a canker into his loving, 
honest soul, and kills it. The 
change is not all at once apparent; 
but from the hour Colonel Mor- 
daunt leaves his study on that 
fatal evening, he is another man 
from what he has been. Irene, 
indeed, is much astonished, when 
on inquiring later, why her hus- 
band does not join her in the 
drawing-room, she hears that, 
without a word of warning, he 
has retired to rest; still more so, 
when, on seeking his bedside to 
know if he is ill, or if she can do 
anything for him, she receives no 
sort of explanation of his unusual 
conduct, and the very shortest 
answers to her expressions of sur- 
prise and sympathy. But after 
the first brief feeling of vexation, 
she does not think much more 
about it; for Philip’s temper has 
not always been equable of late, 
and Irene is beginning to take 
into consideration the fact that 
her husband is much older than 
herself, and cannot be expected to 
be always ready to enter into the 
spirit of her younger moods and 
fancies ; so, with a little sigh, she 
goes downstairs again, and, in 
the absorbing interest of planning 
and cutting out Master Tommy’s 
first suit of knickerbockers, has 
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soon forgotten all about it. In 
a few weeks, however, the altera- 
tion in her husband’s demeanour 
is palpable enough, and accom- 
panied by such a visible falling- 
off in outward appearance, that 
Irene at first ascribes it entirely 
to want of health. She cannot 
imagine that she has done any- 
thing to offend him; and so en- 
treats him pathetically to see a 
doctor. But Colonel Mordaunt is 
roughly obstinate whenever the 
subject is mentioned, and curtly 
informs his wife that she knows 
nothing at all about it, and bids 
her hold her tongue. Still; he has 
no appetite and strangely variable 
spirits. Irene sees his health is 
failing, and sometimes, from his 
unaccountable manner towards 
herself, she almost fears his brain 
must be affected. She becomes 
thoroughly alarmed, and longs 
for the presence of Oliver Ralston 
at Fen Court, that she may have 
an opportunity of confiding her 
suspicions to him, and asking his 
advice about them. But Oliver 
is working valiantly at his pro- 
fession, as assistant to a surgeon 
in a country village miles away 
from Leicestershire; and, thanks 
to his own poverty and Mrs. Que- 
kett’s continued influence over his 
uncle, there is little chance of his 
visiting the Court again for some 
time to come. So Irene is re- 
duced to confide in Isabella; but 
though Miss Mordaunt sees the 
change, she dares not acknowledge 
it. 

‘Oh dear, Mrs. Mordaunt, is 
it really so? Well, perhaps— 
but yet I should hardly like to 
say—and is it wise to notice it? 
—the toothache is a distressing 
complaint, you know—no! I 
never heard that Philip had the 
toothache ; but still I think it so 
much better to leave these things 
to mend themselves.’ 

So the spring and summer days 
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drag themselves away, and Irene 
finds herself thrust farther and 
farther from her husband’s con- 
fidence and affection, and growing 
almost accustomed to its being 
so. His love for her at this time 
is shown by strange fits and starts. 
Sometimes he hardly opens his 
lips fur days together, either at 
meals or when they are alone; 
at others he will lavish on her 
passionate caresses that burn at 
the moment, but seem to leave 
no warmth behind them. But one 
thing she sees always. However 
little her husband cared for her 
adopted child in the olden days, 
he never notices him now, except 
it be to order him out of the way 
in the same tone of voice that he 
would use to a dog. For this 


reason Irene attributes his al- 
tered mood in a great measure 
to the effect of jealousy (which 
she has heard some men exhibit 
to the verge of insanity), and, 
with her usual tact, keeps Tommy 


as much out of his sight as pos- 
sible. She institutes a day nur- 
sery somewhere at the top of the 
house, and a playground where 
the boy can neither be seen nor 
heard; and lets him take his 
meals and walks with Phebe, 
and visits him almost by stealth, 
and as if she were committing 
some evil by the act. It is a 
sacrifice on her part, but, although 
she faithfully adheres to it, it 
does not bring the satisfaction 
which she hoped for ; it makes no 
difference in the distance which 
is kept up between her husband’s 
heart and hers. 

She follows Colonel Mordaunt’s 
form about the rooms with wist- 
ful, anxious eyes, that implore 
him to break down the barriers 
between them, and be once more 
what he used to be; but the ap- 
peal is made in vain. Her health, 
too, then commences to give way. 
There is no such foe to bloom and 
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beauty as a hopeless longing for 
sympathy which is unattended to; 
and Irene grows pale and thin and 
miserable looking. At last she 
feels that she can bear the soli- 
tude and the suspense no longer. 
June, July, and August have 
passed away in weary expectation 
of relief. Muiraven is in India, 
Oliver at Seamouth. She looks 
around her, and can find no 
friend to whom she can tell her 
distress. One night she has gone 
to bed in more than usually bad 
spirits, and lain awake thinking 
of the sad change that has come 
over her married life, and crying 
quietly as she speculates upon 
the cause. She hears Isabella 
stealing upstairs, as though at 
every step she were asking pardon 
of the ground for presuming to 
tread upon it; and Mrs. Quekett 
(of whom the poor child can 
scarcely think without a shudder, 
so truly does she in some occult 
manner connect her present un- 
happiness with the housekeeper’s 
malignant influence) clumping 
ponderously, as if the world itself 
were honoured by her patronage; 
and the maids seeking the upper 
stories, and joking about the men- 
servants as they go; and then all 
is silent and profoundly still, and 
the stable clock strikes the hour 
of midnight, and yet her husband 
does not join her. Irene knows 
where he is; she can picture him 
to herself—sitting all alone in his 
study, poring over his accounts, 
and stopping every other minute 
to pass his hand wearily across 
his brow and heave a deep sigh 
that seems to tear his very heart- 
strings. Whyisitso? Why has 
she let all this goon so long? Why 
should she let it last one moment 
longer? If she has done wrong, 
she will ask his forgiveness; if he 
has heard tales against her, she 
will explain them all away. There 
is nothing stands between them 
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except her pride, and she will 
sacrifice it for his sake—for the 
sake of her dear old husband, who 
has always been so kind to her 
until this miserable, mysterious 
cloud rose up between them. Irene 
is a creature of impulse, and no 
sooner has her good angel thus 
spoken ‘to her than she is out of 
bed, and has thrown a wrapper 
round her figure and slipped her 
naked feet into a pair of shoes. 
She will not even stay to light a 
candle, for something tells her 
that, if she deliberates, the time 
for explanation will have passed 
away— perhaps for ever; but 
quickly leaves her bedroom, and 
gropes her way down the stair- 
ease to the door of her husband’s 
room. A faint streak of light is 
visible through the keyhole, but 
all within is silent as the grave; 
and as Irene grasps the handle 
she can hear nothing but the 
throbbing of her own impatient 


heart. 
. * * = * 


Colonel Mordaunt is sitting, as 
she imagined, in his study-chair, 
not occupied with his accounts, 
but leaning back, with his eyes 


closed, and his hands folded 
before him listlessly, inanimately, 
miserable. He used to be an un- 
usually hale and young-looking 
man of his age. Irene thought, 
upon their first introduction, that 
he was the finest specimen of an 
old gentleman she had ever seen ; 
but all that is past now. Life 
and energy seem as completely to 
have departed from the shrunken 
figure and nerveless hand as the 
appearance of youth has from the 
wrinkled face. It is about the 
middle of September, and the 
next day is the opening of the cub- 
hunting season—an anniversary 
which has been generally -kept 
with many honours at Fen Court. 
Colonel Mordaunt, who before his 
marriage held no interest in life 
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beyond the pleasures of [the field, 
and who has reaped laurels far 
and wide in his capacity as mas- 
ter of the Glottonbury foxhounds, 
has been in the habit of throwing 
open his house to the public, both 
gentle and simple, on the occur- 
rence of the first meet of the sea- 
son; and, although the lack of 
energy which he has displayed of 
late is a general theme of conver- 
sation amongst the sportsmen of 
the county, the hospitable custom 
will not be broken through on 
this occasion. Preparations on 
a large scale for the festivity have 
been arranged and carried out, 
without the slightest reference to 
Irene, between himself and Mrs. 
Quekett; and to-morrow morning 
every room on the lower floor of 
the Court will be laid with break- 
fast for the benefit of the numer- 
ous gentlemen and their tenant- 
farmers who will congregate on 
Colonel Mordaunt’s lawn to cele- 
brate the recommencement of their 
favourite amusement. At other 
times how excited and interested 
has been the Master of the Fox- 
hounds about everything connected 
with thereception of his guests. To- 
night he has permitted the house- 
keeper to go to bed without mak- 
ing a single inquiry as to whether 
she is prepared to meet the heavy 
demands which will be made upon 
her with the morning light; and 
though, as a matter of duty, he has 
visited the kennel, it has been done 
with such an air of languor as to 
call forth the remark from the 
whipper-in that he ‘shouldn’t be 
in the least surprised if the Colonel 
was breaking up, and this was the 
last season they would ever hunt 
together.’ 

And then the poor heart-broken 
man crept back, like a wounded 
animal, to hide himself in the 
privacy of his own room, where 
he now sits, alone and miserable, 
brooding over what has been and 
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what may be, and longing for the 
time when all shall be over with 
him, and his sorrows hidden in 
the secret-keeping grave. He is 
so absorbed in his own thoughts 
that he does not hear the sound 
of Irene’s light footsteps, though 
she blunders against several 
articles in the dark hall before 
she reaches him; and the first 
thing which apprises him of any 
one’s approach is her uncertain 
handling of the door. 

‘Who is ‘there?’ he demands 
sharply; for he suspects it may 
be Mrs. Quekett, come to torture 
him afresh with new tales and 
doubts against Irene’s character. 

The only answer he receives is 
conveyed by another hasty rattle 
at the handle of the door, and 
then it is thrown open, and his 
wife, clad in a long white dress- 
ing-gown, with her fair hair 
streaming down her back, ap- 
pears upon the threshoid. 

He shudders at the sight, and 
draws a little backward; but he 


does not speak to her. 

‘Philip! Philip! she exclaims 
impatiently, and trembling lest 
all her courage should evapo- 
rate before she has had time for 
explanation, ‘ don’t look like that. 


Speak to me. Tell me what I 
have done wrong, and I will ask 
your forgiveness for it.’ 

He does not speak to her even 
then; but he turns his weary, 
grief-laden face towards her with 
silent reproach that cuts her to 
the heart, and brings her sobbing 
to his feet. 

‘What have I said? What 
have I done? she questions 
through her tears, ‘that you 
should behave so coldly to me? 
Oh, Philip, I cannot bear this 
misery any longer! Only tell 
me how I have offended you, 
and I will ask your pardon on 
my knees.’ 

‘Don’t kneel there,’ he says in 


_ before ? 
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a dry, husky voice, as he tries to 
edge away from contact with her. 
‘I have not blamed you. I have 
kept silence, and I have done it 
for the best. By breaking it I 
shall but make the matter worse.’ 

‘I do not believe it,’ she says 
energetically. ‘Philip, what is 
this matter you are so desirous 
to conceal? If it is shameful, it 
can be in no wise connected with 
me.” 

‘So young,’ he utters dreamily, 
‘(were you nineteen or twenty 
on your last birthday, Irene ?), 
and yet so full of deceit. Child, 
how can you look at me and say 
such things? Do you wish to 
crowd my heart with still more 
bitter memories than it holds at 
present ?’ 

‘You are raving, Philip,’ she 
answers, ‘or I have been shame- 
fully traduced to you. Oh, I was 
sure of it! Why did I not speak 
That woman who has such 
a hold over you that——’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ he says faintly; 
‘itis not so. I have had better 
evidence than that ; but, for God’s 
sake, don’t let us speak of it. I 
have tried to shield you, Irene. 
I will shield you still; but whilst 
we live this matter must never 
more be discussed between us, or 
I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences.’ 

‘ And do you think,’ she replies, 
drawing herself up proudly, ‘ that 
I will live under your protection, 
and eat your bread, and avail 
myself of all the privileges which 
in the name of your wife accrue to 
me, whilst there is a dead wall of 
suspicion and unbelief and silence 
raised between us, and I am no 
more your wife, in the true mean- 
ing of the word, than that table 
is? You mistake me, Philip. I 
have been open and true with you 
from the beginning, and I will 
take nothing less at your hands 
now. I do not ask it—I demand 
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as a right—to be told what is 
the secret that separates us; and 
if you refuse to tell me, I will 
leave your house, whatever it may 
cost me, and live amongst stran- 
gers sooner than with so terrible 
an enemy.’ 

He raises his eyes, and looks at 
her defiant figure with the utmost 
compassion. 

‘ Poor child! you think to brave 
it out, do you? But where would 
you go? What door would open 
to receive you?’ 

‘I am not so friendless as you 
seem to think,’ she answers, grow- 
ing angry under his continued 
pity. ‘There are some who love 
me still and believe in me, and 
would refuse to listen to accusa- 
tions which they are ashamed to 
repeat.’ 

‘Would you go to him? he 
cries suddenly, as a sharp pang 
pierces his heart. 

As this insulting question 
strikes her ear, Irene might stand 
for a model of outraged woman- 
hood—so tall and stately and in- 
dignant does she appear. 

‘To whom do you presume to 
allude ? 

Colonel Mordaunt shrinks be- 
fore her angry eyes. There is 
something in them and in her 
voice which commands him to 
reply, and he rises from his seat, 
and goes towards the escritoire. 

‘I would have saved you from 
this, he says mournfully. ‘I 
wished to save you, but it has 
been in vain. Oh, Irene, I have 
borne it for more than three 
months by myself! Pity and 
forgive me that I could not bear 
it better. I would rather it had 
killed me than it had come to 
this.’ 

He takes out the torn and 
crumpled sheet of note paper that 
he has so often wept over in 
secret, and lays it on the desk 
before her. 


‘Don’t speak,’ he ’ continues ; 
‘don’t try to excuse yourself; it 
would be useless, for you see that 
I know all. Only remember that 
I—I—have forgiven you, Irene— 
and wish still to watch over and 
protect you.’ 

She takes the scribbled frag- 
ment in her hand and reads ity, 
and colours painfully in the pe- 
rusal. Then she says shortly, 

‘Who gave you this?’ 

‘ What signifies who gave it me ? 
You wrote, and I have seen it.’ 

‘Very true; but what then? 
Was it a crime to write it?’ 

Colonel Mordaunt regards his 
wife as though she had been de- 
mented. 

‘ Was it a crime to write it? he 
repeats. ‘It is not the letter—it 
is of what it speaks. Surely— 
surely you cannot be so hardened 
as not to look upon that in the 
light of a crime?” 

‘I know it to be a crime, Philip, 
and a very grievous one ; but it has 
nothing to do with me—except,,. 
perhaps, that I should have told 
you when I found that it was 
his.” 

‘ When you found what was his ? 
Irene! you are torturing me. You 
told me at the Glottonbury ball 
that you had never met this man 
Muiraven, with whom I find you 
correspond in terms of familiarity. 
What is the secret between you? 
In God’s name speak out now, and 
tell me the worst! Death would 
be preferable to the agony of sus- 
pense that I am suffering.’ 

‘ There is no secret between us. 
I never told Lord Muiraven of what 
I now see I should have informed 
you—that I found out from Myra 
Cray’s papers that he is the father 
of her child.’ 

‘ The child, then, is Myra Cray’s? 
he says, with hungry eyes that 
starve for her reply. 

‘ Whose do you suppose it is? 
she demands with an angry stamp 
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of her foot. Her figure is shaking 
with excitement; she has struck 
her clenched hand upon her heart. 
Beneath her blazing looks he seems 
to shrink and shrivel into no- 
thing. 

‘ Forgive! oh! forgive me, Irene,’ 
he murmurs as he sinks down into 
his chair again, and covers his face 
from view. ‘ But look at the paper 
—read what it says, and judge 
what I must have thought of it.’ 

She seizes the letter again, and, 
running her eye rapidly up and 
down its characters, gives vent to 
a sort of groan. But suddenly 
her face lights up with renewed 
energy. 

‘Stop!’ she says commandingly, 
as she seizes one of the candles off 
the table and leaves the room. In 
a few minutes—minutes which 
seem like ages to him—she is 
back again, with the correspond- 
ing fragment of her mutilated 
letter (which, it may be remem- 
bered, she thrust into her daven- 


port) in her hand. She does not 
deign to offer any further explana- 
tion, but places them side by side 
upon the desk before him, and 
stands there, silent and offended, 
until he shall see how grossly he 


has wronged her. He reads the 
unfinished epistle in its entirety 
now :— 


‘My pear Lorp Mutraven, 
‘What you said this evening 
has decided me to write to you on 
a subject which has given me much 
anxiety oflate. It is very painful 
to me to have to allude to it before 
you; but I believe it to be my 
duty. You have taken a great in- 
terest in the child called Tommy 
Brown, and you say that, should I 
discover who is his father, I should 
be bound to let him know of the 
boy’s existence. 
‘What will you say if I tell you 
that I firmly bélieve he is your own 
child? Do not think I have con- 
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demned you without proof. The 
papers in my possession contain 
your letters to Myra Cray, his 
mother—your photograph, and a 
lock of your hair—so that I cannot 
believe that Iam mistaken. I love 
the dear child as my own; indeed, 
to all intents and purpuses he is 
my own, and it would break my 
heart now to part with him: so 
that you may think how much it 
costs me to make this known to 
you. But,since he belongs to you, 
I feel you have the better right to 
him. In the old days I told 3 


He arrives at the finish, where 
Irene’s mind came to the conclu- 
sion that she could write some- 
thing better, and induced her to 
break off and tear her letter into 
the halves that lie, side by side, 
before him now. He has read it 
all, and sees the groundlessness of 
the suspicion he has entertained 
against her fair fame, and is ready 
to sink into the earth with shame 
to think he has been base enough 
to suspect her at all. And he 
dares not speak to her, even to 
entreat her pardon, but lets the 
paper slip from beneath his trem- 
bling fingers, and sits there, hu- 
miliated even to the dust. 

‘When I told you that I had 
never met Lord Muiraven before,” 
rings out through the awful still- 
ness Irene’s clear, cold voice, ‘I 
said what I believed to be the 
truth. I had met Eric Keir; but 
I did not know at that time that 
he had inherited his brother’s title. 
When I saw him at the ball, and 
learnt my mistake, I tried all I 
could to dissuade you from asking 
him to Fen Court. I did not wish 
to,see or meet him again. But 
when he came, and I saw him and 
Myra’s child together, and heard 
his opinion on the subject, I 
thought it would be but just to 
let him know I had discovered 
that he was Tommy’s father; and 
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I wrote more than one letter to 
him, but destroyed them all. How 
that fragment came into your pos- 
session I do not know; but of one 
thing I am certain,’ continues 
Irene with disdain, ‘that I have 
never deceived you wittingly; and 
that when I kept back the knowledge 
I had gained respecting the child’s 
parentage, it was more from a wish 
to spare your feelings and my own, 
than, not to repose confidence in 
you. And when I took the boy 
under my protection, I had no idea 
whose child he was. I learnt it 
from some letters which his mother 
left behind her, and which Mrs. 
Cray brought to me, weeks after 
he had come to the Court.’ 

She finishes her confession, as 
she began it, with an air of con- 
scious virtue mixed with pride; 
and then she waits to hear what her 
husband may have to say in reply. 

_ But all the answer she obtains 
is from the sound of one or two 
quick, gasping sobs. The man is 
weeping. 


‘ Oh, my poor love !’ she cries, as 
she flies to fold him in her arms. 
‘How you must have suffered under 


this cruel doubt! Forgive me for 
being even the ulterior cause of it. 
But how could you have thought 
it of me, Philip—of your poor 
Irene, who has never been other- 
wise than true to you ?’ 

‘My angel!’ is all he can mur- 
mur, as they mingle their tears 
and kisses together. 

‘Why did you never tell me?’ 
continues Irene. ‘Why did you 
keep this miserable secret to your- 
self for so many weary months ? 

* How could I tell you, my child? 
What! come boldly and accuse 
your innocence of that which I 
blush now to think I could aéso- 
ciate with you, even in thought? 
Irene! can you forgive ?’ 

‘Not the doubt—the silence— 
the want of faith,’ she answers; 
but then, perceiving how his poor 
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face falls again, quickly follows up 
the new wound with a remedy. 
‘Oh yes, my dearest, I can forgive 
you all, for the sake of the love 
that prompted it.’ 

‘I have loved you,’ he says simply; 
and she answers that she knows it 
well, and that she had no right to 
place herself in a position to raise 
his inquiry. And then they bury 
themselves anew in one another’s 
arms, and peace is for ever ce- 
mented between them. 

‘Let me tell you everything— 
from the very beginning,’ says 
Irene, as she dries her eyes and 
seats herself at her husband’s 
knees. 

‘Nothing that will give you pain, 
my darling. I am a brute to have 
mistrusted you for a moment. 
Henceforward you may do just as 
you like.’ 

‘ But I owe it to myself, Philip, 
and to—to—Lord Muiraven. With 
respect, then, to having met him 
before: it is the truth. We knew 
each other when my mother was 
alive.’ 

‘And you loved each other, 
Irene,’ suggests her husband, im- 
patient to be contradicted. 

‘Yes, we loved each other,’ she 
answers quietly. After the excite- 
ment she has just gone through, 
even this avowal has not the power 
to disturb her. 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs deeply. 

‘Oh, Philip! do not sigh like 
that,or I shall not have the courage 
to be frank with you.’ 

‘I was wrong, Irene; for let me 
tell you that this portion of your 
story I have already heard from 
your mother.’ 

‘She told you all? 

‘She told me that some one 
(whom I now conclude to have 
been this man Muiraven) paid his 
addresses to you; and, on being 
asked what were his intentions, 
veered off in the most scoundrelly 
manner, and said he had none.’ 
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She has not blushed for herself, 
but she blushes now rosy red for 
him. 

‘Poor mamma was mistaken, 
Philip. She thought too much of 
me and of my happiness. She 
‘could make no allowances for him. 
And then it was partly her own 
fault. I always had my own way 
with her, and she left us so much 
together.’ 

‘You want to excuse his con- 
duct ?” 

‘In so far that I am sure he 
had no intention of injuring me. 
What he said at the time was true. 
It was out of his power to marry 
me—oranyone. Had he been able 
to adduce his reasons, it would 
have saved both my mother and 
myself much pain; but he could 
not. He was thoughtless—so were 
we. I exonerate him from any 
greater crime.’ 

‘He has made you believe this 
since coming here, Irene.’ 

‘Don’t say “made” me believe 
him, Philip. He only told me the 
truth; and it was an explanation 
he owed both to me and himself. 
Had I thought my listening to it 
would impugn your honour, I 
would not have done so.’ 

He squeezes the hand he holds, 
and she goes on: 

‘I had no idea that Tommy was 
his child until I read some papers 
that Myra Cray had left behind 
her, and which contained, amongst 
other things, his photograph. The 
discovery shocked me greatly, and 
I had no wish to meet him after- 
wards. You may remember how 
earnestly I begged you not to in- 
vite him to stay at the Court.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt nods his head, 
then stoops and kisses her. 

When Lord Muiraven came, he 
seemed to take a great interest in 
Tommy, and expressed himself so 
strongly on the subject of my not 
keeping the boy’s birtha secret from 
his father, should I ever meet him, 
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that it induced me to write the 
letter you have before you. I love 
the child dearly; but I felt that, 
after what had happened, it was a 
kind of fraud to keep you in igno- 
rance of his parentage, and there- 
fore [had every intention of making 
him over to his rightful owner— 
and should have done so before 
now, only that Lord Muiraven is 
in India.’ 

‘I wish you had told me from 
the first, Irene. I can trust you 
to tell me the truth. Do you love 
this man still ?’ 

She grows crimson, but she does 
not flinch. 

‘Yes,’ she says in a low voice. 
Colonel Mordaunt groans, and turns 
his face away. 

‘ Oh, my dear husband, why did 
you ask me such a question? I 
love Muiraven—yes! It was the 
first romance of my life — and 
mine is not a nature to forget 
easily. ButI love you also. Have 
I not been a dutiful and affection- 
ate wife to you? Have I ever dis- 
regarded your wishes, or shown 
aversion to your company? You 
have been good and loving to me, 
and I have been faithful to you in 
thought, word, and deed. Philip, 
Philip—answer me. You married 
me, knowing that the old wound 
was unhealed: you have made me 
as happy as it was possible for me 
to be. I say that I have not been 
ungrateful—that I have not left 
utterly unrequited your patience 
and long-suffering.’ 

He opens his arms, and takes 
her into his embrace, and soothes 
her as one would soothe a weeping 
child. 

*‘No!—no, my darling! You 
have been all that is dearest and 
truest and best to me. You are 
right. I knew that the treasure 
of your heart was not mine. I 
said that I would accept the small- 
est crumbs of love you had to spare 
for me with gratitude; and yet I 
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have been base enough to consider 
myself wronged, because I find 
that I do not possess the whole. 
It is I who should ask your pardon, 
Irene—as I do, my darling—with 
my whole heart I say, Forgive me 
for all the pain I have caused you, 
and let us thank God together that 
we have fallen into each other’s 
hands. It might have been worse, 
my dearest, might it not ?” 

‘It might indeed, dear Philip ; 
and henceforward, I trust, it may 
be much better than it has been. 
You know everything now, and 
from this evening we will register a 
vow never to keep a secret from one 
another again. If you suspect me 
of anything, you must come at 
once and tell me, and I will do the 
same to you. And, to show you I 
am in earnest, I will give up—for 
your sake, Philip—lI will give up’ 
—with a short sob— Tommy !’ 

He does not refuse to accept this 
sacrifice on her part, although he 
longs to do so. Man-like, he de- 
cides on nothing in a hurry. 

‘I do not know what to say to 
your proposal, Irene. It is best 
left for future consideration. 
Meanwhile, I am determined on 
one point—Mrs. Quekett leaves my 
service as soon as ever I can get 
rid of her.’ 

‘Oh! Iam so glad; everything 
will go right now. It is she, then, 
who brought you this letter?” 

‘ As she has brought me endless 
tales and insinuations against 
yourself, which, whilst my reason 
and faith rejected, my memory 
could not help retaining. That 
woman is mixed up with all the 
misery of my youth, and she 
would have poisoned the happi- 
ness of my later years. She grudges 
me even to die in peace.’ 

‘She can never harm us again,’ 
says Irene soothingly. 

‘She has tried to harm you, 
poor darling, more than you have 
any idea of. Her hints and repe- 


titions, and shameful innuendoes 
worked so upon my evil nature 
that they corrupted all my sense 
of justice, and turned my blood to 
gall. Do you remember my going 
up to town for a couple of days in 
the beginning of August, Irene ?’ 

‘ Yes, Philip.’ 

‘Do you know what I left home 
for ?’ 

‘I have not the least idea. 
Business, was it not ?’ 

‘The devil’s business, dear. I 
went to consult my lawyer about 
drawing up a new will, and leav- 
ing everything I possess, away 
from you, to Oliver Ralston.’ 

‘Did you? she says, a little 
startled. 

‘I thought to myself,’ continues 
Colonel Mordaunt, ‘ that, as soon 
as ever I was dead, you would go 
and marry Muiraven on my money, - 
and instal him here.’ 

‘Oh, Philip!’ 

‘Don’t interrupt me, darling, 
and don’t curse me; remember I 
was mad with jealousy and love of 
you;solI did it. Yes, Irene; had 
I died before this explanation took 
place between us, you would have 
been left (but for your own little 
portion) penniless. My will, as it 
now stands, leaves you nothing 
but a dishonoured name. Thank 
God, who has given me the oppor- 
tunity to undo this great wrong!’ 

*‘Zshould not have cursed you, 
dearest,’ she says softly. 

‘But He would. Yet not now 
—not now. There are two things 
for me to do to-morrow. One is 
to dismiss Quekett, and the other 
to go up to town and see Selwyn 
again.’ 

‘ You can’t go to-morrow, Philip; 
it is cub-hunting day.’ 

‘Bother the cub-hunting! I 
must go! I shall not rest until 
this matter is put right.’ 

‘But what will everyone say ? 
It will look so strange. The first 
meet of the season, and the Master 
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absent! Indeed; dear Philip, you 
must put off your visit to town ; one 
day cannot make much difference.’ 

‘It may make all the difference 
in the world, Irene.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ she says playfully, 
for she knows it will be an im- 
mense concession on his part to 
go. ‘Now, take my advice; wait 
till the day after to-morrow to 
accomplish both these changes. 
When the house is full of company 
is not the time to choose for dis- 
missing servants or altering wills. 
Let us spend to-morrow as we in- 
tended. You will be hunting all 
day, you know, and the day after 
you shall have your own way.’ 

‘My sweetest! That I should 
have done you such an injury. 
How can I ever forgive myself? 
What can I do to show my peni- 
tence and make amends? I, too, 
have a story to tell you, Irene—a 
confession to make, that, but for 


my cowardice, should have been, 


yours from the very first, but I 
lose your 


feared so greatly to 
esteem. The past life of a man of 
my age cannot be expected to 
prove an unwritten page. Yet I be- 
lieve that even your purity will be 
able to make some excuse for me.’ 


‘Do not tell it me to-night, 
Philip; you are looking overtired 
as it is. Come to bed, and leave 
all these vexing questions alone 
for the present. Why, it is past 
one, and the breakfast is to be 
laid at seven. Come, dear Philip, 
you will be fit for nothing without 
a good night’s rest.’ 

Still he lingers and is doubtful. 

*I ought to be as frank to you 
as you have been to me.’ 

*You shall, at a more fitting 
moment, dearest. You shall tell 
me everything, and I will pardon 
you before I hear it. But this is 
not the time; think how much you 
have to go through to-morrow.’ 

‘Irene! I ought to go to town 
to-morrow; something telis me so.’ 
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‘And something tells me that 
the whole county will be talking 
about it if you do. Why, my 
dearest Philip, just think of the 
general dismay when the mem- 
bers of the hunt arrive to find 
you going or. gone. What on 
earth should I say to them? They 
would declare you were out of 
your mind. Indeed, you mustn’t 
think of it.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I mustn’t; 
but the first thing on Friday 
morning I am off. Oh! my child, 
how different the world looks to 
me to what it did an hour ago. 
What a load you have lifted off 
my heart! And you love me a 
little still, don’t you?’ 

‘I love you a very great deal, 
Philip; nor would I change your 
love now for that of any man 
living. Oh, how wrong it was of 
you to suspect me, dearest! How 
thin and haggard it has made you! 
I believe even you are weaker than 
you were.’ 

‘Turned me into quite an old 
fogey; hasn’t it, my child? Who 
would think, looking on us now 
for the first time, that we were 
man and wife? Though my rose 
is not so blooming as she used to 
be either; and it has been all my 
fault. Never mind; we are happy 
again once more, and it shall be 
my endeavour to preserve our 
peace undisturbed. I shall look 
only five-and-twenty by the end of 
next month, Irene.’ 

‘I like you best as you are,’ she 
whispers softly, and, encircled by 
each others’ arms, they wind up 
the staircase to their bed-chamber, 
though Colonel Mordaunt cannot 
resist leaving hold of his wife for 
one instant to shake his fist at 
Mrs. Quekett’s door. 

* You go out of this as soon as 
ever I have the time to kick you,’ 
he says defiantly ; ‘and never more 
shall you darken threshold of 
mine. She has an annuity under 
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my father’s will,’ he continues to 
Trene, ‘and she may make the 
most of it. We shall have one 
mouth the less to feed, and one 
room the more to live in on her 
departure, my dear.’ 

‘And an  inealculably less 
amount of mischief, Philip. I 
don’t mind telling you now, dear, 
that she has been the bane of my 
married life, and I wish to Heaven 
I had never seen her.’ 

‘Amen! But she has done her 
worst, my darling, and she shall 
never harm you more. God for- 
give me for having let her do so 
at all.’ 

So they pass into their own 
room, and lie down and sleep the 
restful sleep that comes when 
souls are satisfied, and hearts are 
open and content. 

~ ~ * * * 

The next morning Fen Court 
is a scene of unusual bustle and 
confusion. By the time Irene is 


dressed, the rattling of knives and 


forks and the popping of corks is 
over, the heavy breakfast has come 
to a close, and the lawn is covered 
with horsemen and dogs, and the 
crisp September air is filled with 
the sound of voices, the yelping of 
hounds, and the restless stamping 
of horses, impatient to be off. 

She does not leave her room 
until they have all ridden away; 
but she watches the gay cavalcade 
through the open window. Whilst 
she is contemplating it, in rushes 
her husband, arrayed in pink, look- 
ing very excited, very happy, and 
full of spirits. 

‘We're off, my own darling,’ he 
says; ‘one kiss before I go,’ and 
then he holds her from him and 
regards her steadfastly. ‘God 
bless you, my Irene! God reward 
you for all your goodness to me! 
I shall be back by seven.’ 

She embraces him eagerly in 
return. 

‘And I shall count the hours 
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till you come home, Philip. What 
is that noise, dear?’ as a consider- 
able disturbance is heard upon the 
gravel outside. 

Colonel! Mordaunt looks through 
the window-blind. 

‘Only that brute of a horse of 
mine ; he hasn’t had enough exer- 
cise lately. What a mess he’s 
made of the drive. I'll take it 
out of the beast.’ 

‘ Be careful, Philip.’ 

‘What! are you going to coddle 
me in my old age?’ he says, de- 
lighted at her caution. ‘ Yes; I'll 
be careful, darling. God bless 
you, once more!’ and, with a final 
kiss, he tears himself away and 
runs downstairs. In another 
minute he has mounted his re- 
bellious animal, and, in company 
with some of the principal mem- 
bers of the hunt, taken his way 
down the drive, followed by the 
remainder of the horsemen and 
the dogs. Irene’s eyes follow him 
as long as he is in sight, and she 
sighs to observe how loosely his 
coat hangs about him, and how 
much more he stoops on horseback 
than he used to do. 

‘ But, please God, we will remedy 
all that,’ she thinks, as the last 
man turns out of the drive gates, 
and she quits her post of observa- 
tion. ‘As soon as we have settled 
what is to be done about Quekett 
and Tommy, I will persuade Philip 
to take a little change to the sea- 
side with me, or, perhaps, to run 
over to Paris for a month.’ * 

At the thought of her adopted 
child, and the fear that she may 
have to part with him, the tears 
well up into her eyes, but she 
brushes them away. 

‘I will not cry about it until I 
am sure. Somehow I fancy, now 
Philip knows how attached I am 
to the boy, he will hit on some 
plan by which I may keep him; 
and, if not—well, I must do my 
duty, that’s all.’ 
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She will not let her thoughts 
dwell on the subject, but orders 
the carriage and takes Tommy and 
Phoebe on a shopping expedition 
to Glottonbury. She is anxious 
to keep away from the Court as 
much as possible until Philip 
comes back again, for fear she 
should encounter Mrs. Quekett, 
and not be able to restrain herself 
from saying what she thinks con- 
cerning her. So, on her return, 
she locks herself up in her bed- 
room with a book, and falls fast 
asleep, until her maid rouses her 
with an intimation that it is past 
her usual time for dressing. 

‘The second gong has gone, 
ma’am, and the dinner’s all ready, 
and only waiting for the Colonel, 
to be sent up.’ 

‘Why didn’t you wake me be- 
fore, Pheebe ?’ 

‘I knocked at the door several 
times, ma’am, but it was no use, 
you were that fast. 
will you please to wear to-night ” 


‘Oh, anything that will go on 


quickest. The old black one, that 
will do.’ 

The clock on the mantelpiece 
chimes the half-hour as she enters 
the drawing-room. 

‘Philip is very late to-night,’ 
she thinks. ‘It’s quite dark. 
They can’t be hunting now. He 
must have gone home with some 
of his friends.’ 

At the same time it strikes her 
as strange that, after their conver- 
sation of the night before, and his 
unwillingness to leave her this 
morning, he should permit any- 
thing to prevent his returning to 
her side. 

The weather has become damp 
and chilly, and they have com- 
menced fires in the evenings. She 
sits down before hers now, and 
shivers slightly. 

‘I wish I hadn’t put on a low 
dress, it is really growing cold, 
and this house is draughty. I 


Which dress _ 
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wonder where Isabella is, I haven’t 
seen her all day.’ 

Then she rings the bell. 

‘ Where is Miss Mordaunt ?” 

‘In her room, I believe, ma’am.’” 

‘I wish you’d send word to her 
to come down. Say dinner is 
ready.’ 

‘Is dinner to be served, ma’am ” 

‘No, of course not,’ rather 
sharply, and with another shiver. 
‘ Wait for the Colonel. Only tell 
Miss Mordaunt I am feeling lonely, 
and wish that she would join me.’ 

The servant withdraws to do 
her bidding, and she still crouches 
by the fire, in her black dress, 
shivering. 

The door opens. Miss Mordaunt 
appears. 

‘It is very late, Isabella. What 
can have come to Philip? 

‘I’m sure I can’t say, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt—that is, of course, Philip 
is his own master—but still, what 
do you think?” 

‘How can I tell? rather frac- 
tiously ; ‘ it is what I asked you.’ 

Miss Mordaunt, rebuked, retires 
in silence to the farther end of 
the drawing-room, whilst Irene 
sits by the fire and fears—she 
knows not what. 

Eight o’clock strikes—half-past 
eight—a quarter to nine—and 
they are still alone. 

‘ What can have happened ?’ ex- 
claims Irene suddenly, as she 
springs up from her position, and 
turns a burning face towards her 
companion. 

‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, 
what can have? But you quite 
alarm me. Hadn’t we better— 
but, doubtless, you know best.’ 

‘Hush!’ says Irene in a voice 
of authority, as she stands upright 
to listen. 

For there is a noise as of many 
voices, each trying to hush down 
the other, in the hall. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
Vil.—€ugine Sue. 


Parstii. “* 


N 1843 a new era began for 
] Sue. The result of his special 
studies then first appeared, and he 
speedily came to the front of the 
literary world as a novelist pos- 
sessed of a new and distinctive 
character and colour. In the 
‘ Débats ’—a journal of high stand- 
ing and style—came to the light 
the first-fruits of the nightshade 
growths indigenous to the social 
caverns into which Sue had wormed 
his way. There, appeared in feu- 
élleton form the opening chapters of 
the ‘ Mystéres de Paris.’ The effect 
‘was prodigious. Soon it came to 
pass that any one who passed by 
the printing-office of the journal in 
question, at three in the morning, 
might see the marvellous sight of 
a crowd of nondescript persons, 
livery servants, commissionnaires, 
maids of honour, and booksellers’ 
boys, competing eagerly for the 
damp sheets as they issued from 
the press. A story is told of a 
waiting-maid who was found bid- 
ding two francs for a copy, and 
when twitted for her prodigality, 
answered proudly, ‘ Madame the 
Marchioness has plenty of money 
to pay for her pleasures with;’ 
and then began to deplore the 
inevitable duty imposed upon her 
by her august mistress, of coming, 
rain or shine, to get a copy of the 
‘Débats’ early enough to be laid 
upon her table, so as to greet her 
on her awaking. On further 
questioning, however, the grumb- 
ling damsel owned that she had 
already devoured a couple of 
columns of that morning’s feuilleton 
of the ‘ Mystéres,’ by the light of 
the gas jet in the street. 

Foreign countries caught the 


excitement: in Brussels, in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, editions 
and translations of the new ro- 
mance were demanded and re-de- 
manded. The New York journals 
had special agents bound to trans- 
mit translations piecemeal as 
quickly as the numbers appeared. 
We have, too, the inevitable 
canard to the effect that a shipping 
company seriously entertained the 
idea of establishing a line of trans- 
atlantic packets to transport regu- 
larly the feuilletons as fast as they 
were published. 

Sue’s ‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ is 
said to have equalled the circula- 
tion of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The 


French had not, like the American 
work, the advantage of having a 
special subject like the question 


brilante of slavery, to sustain its 
popularity in addition to its own 
dramatic interest. The scenes 
of Sue’s most popular books, how- 
ever, were laid immediately above 
that volcanic crust which in France 
seems always on the point of being 
riven by the flame of social revo- 
lution. Over the hidden crater 
wherein were seething the oppos- 
ing elements of capital and labour, 
riches and poverty, the excesses 
of fashion and of squalor, the 
struggles between make-believe 
religions and free thoughts, Sue 
constructed the vast machinery 
that constituied the plot of his 
romance. In a country wearied 
of despotisms, and ignorant of 
freedom; tired of change and in- 
capable of rest; greedy of fair 
ideals and all too undisciplined to 
realise them, he drew sketches of 
social Utopias, where the lions 
and lambs lay down together, and 
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mutual harmony was shown to be 
so easy of attainment that a little 
child might share in bringing it 
into practice. If instead of intro- 
ducing a perfect paragon of a work- 
ing man into his ideal co-operative 
house, he had shown how the idler 
and the vicious man and the 
scamp could either be eliminated 
from society or drawn into his 
system, he might have done some 
practical service to his race. As it 
is, his social pictures and domestic 
ideals are somewhat fanciful and 
lacking in the many-sidedness 
and depth of real life. Human 
nature, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, does not consist of a soft 
paste that can be manipulated at 
will, so as to take any form that 
may be desired. At all events, we 
have not yet brought into opera- 
tion any system of making it all 
at once pliant and subservient to 
a high ideal. And Sue’s plans 
are always constructed for imme- 
diate realization. There is too 
little sense of the practical diffi- 
culty of converting average mor- 
tals into angels in his plannings; 
too much of the superficially 
pretty—the rose-colour in the 
woodwork of the windows, in his 
co-operative paradise. Everything 
was to be so bright and clean— 
and unused: and he never seems 
to have contemplated the possi- 
bility of the rosy paint being 
smudged or dirty. 

Sue obtained, it is said, for the 
‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ a hundred 
and sixty thousand francs, and 
that for the edition published in 
the ‘ Débats’ only. Publishers 
vied with one another for its after 
publication; and the stage ob- 
tained a dramatised version for 
itself. In Belgium a medal was 
struck in honour of Sue, and sub- 
scriptions came pouring in so fast, 
that in a few days the cost of the 
medal was far exceeded, and the 
balance was employed in the get- 
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ting up of a magnificent edition 
of the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ which 
was distributed gratis among the 
people. With his French pub- 
lisher, Sue finally concluded a 
bargain by which he was to receive 
a hundred thousand francs a year 
—somewhat more than our Lau- 
reate is allowed—during fourteen 
consecutive years, on the under- 
standing that he would supply 
matter without ceasing at the rate of 
ten volumes a year! The Laureate 
has the better bargain of the two, 
after all! Of course, Sue’s pub- 
lisher could not be expected him- 
self to wade through the entire 
productions of so prolific a writer ; 
but it chanced that one day—at 
least so the story runs—he took 
up the manuscript of a romance 
which was just then in process of 
publication, and which bore the 
title of the ‘ Seven Capital Sins.’ 
He began to dip in the pages 
devoted to one of the capital sins, 
and just as he was beginning to 
grow interested in a subject that 
was much to his liking, a sudden 
horror came upon him, and he 
discovered that he had stumbled 
upon a painting of himself from 
top to toe. The picture was so 
close to the life that there could 
be no mistake about its original ; 
and so here was an unfortunate 
publisher about to distribute him- 
self to his subscribers in thousands 
under the guise of a gross capital 
sin. He goes to Sue and pro- 
tests vehemently against the 
traitor pages. The author de- 
clares that he cannot and will 
not alter a line of his manuscript. 
The publisher rages. Sue turns 
to the agreement between them, 
and shows that his right is formal. 
A law-suit is spoken of, in which 
the publisher would have been 
thrown into a curious dilemma. 
He would have had to prove before 
the tribunal that a portrait of a 
glutton was too much like himself 
2d 
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for him to be able to print it. A 
malicious little journal drew up 
@ mock agreement between Sue 
and the injured gourmand, in 
which it was pretended that while 
the portions of the work in ques- 
tion devoted to gluttony, idleness, 
and luxury, were to be the pro- 
perty of the publisher, M. Girardin, 
the editor of a well-known journal 
was apportioned the sections which 
went under the names of Pride, 
Wrath, Lying, and Envy. M. Gi- 
rardin was notorious for his bitter 
temper and querulous nature, so 
the ‘ Seven Capital Sins,’ became 
the text of a more capital sermon 
than had been anticipated. 

The romance entitled ‘ The Wan- 
dering Jew’ was originated in this 
wise. A certain M. Veron, an old 
newspaper promoter, an ex-director 
of the Opera, and a capitalist, was 
wise enough to place two facts side 
by side : one, that the ‘ Débats’ had 
more than trebled its circulation 
during the publication of the ‘Mys- 
téres;’ the other that he was him- 
self in possession of the ‘ Consti- 
tutionnel,’ a recent purchase and a 
good old journal, which, for some 
reason or other, was unfortunately 
dying. He chartered Sue, and soon 
announced, with a grand flourish 
of trumpets, a forthcoming new 
romance. The old ‘ Constitution- 
nel’ began to increase rapidly in 
circulation long before the first 
line of the romance appeared. The 
excitement, too, was intensified by 
an account, published a short time 
before the first feuilleton, of the 
house and garden of the myste- 
rious author. This narrative was 
couched in the most flowery style, 
with a perfect overflow of coquet- 
tish detail. The very bedroom of 
the novelist, and the colour of its 
hangings, were minutely depicted. 
The point chiefly insisted on was 
that Sue was an anchoret, dwell- 
ing, with terrible effect of contrast, 
in a temple of luxury. The pub- 
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lisher, who knew so well the arts 
and manceuvres necessary to catch 
the public in a sensation-trap, also 
had his say as regards the arrange- 
ment of the literary matter. The 
author had designed a romance of 
the ordinary length; but M. Ve- 
ron required a vaster scheme, and, 
it is said, even contributed to the 
magnitude of the work by suggest- 
ing new characters to the author. 
The idea of that terrible monster, 
Morok, the pseudo-prophet and 
brute-tamer, is said to have origi- 
nated with him; also that of the 
Eastern Stranglers, the followers 
of the fearful goddess Bowanee. 
The number of M. Veron’s sub- 
scribers went up rapidly from two 
thousand to thirty thousand. So 
much for the /feuilleton romance 
from a commercial point of view. 
The next great romance upon 
which Sue engaged was the 
‘Mysteries of the People, upon 
which he worked chiefly away 
from Paris at his chiteau in the 
country. In April 1850, after the 
tide of revolution had brought 
such views as his into the front, he 
was chosen People’s Representative 
for the Seine in the Republico- 
Socialistic conclave. The calum- 
nies against him increased ; he was 
represented, not as his friends had 
depicted him, as an anchoret in a 
temple of luxury, but on the con- 
trary, as a Sybarite, a Vitellius, or 
oriental satrap, revelling in pro- 
digal abundance, whilst the people, 
for whom he professed so ardent 
an affection, were starving mise- 
rably around him. It is probable 
that he never attained that sim- 
plicity and frugality of life which 
was affected by those sharing his 
views, for it was somewhat 
foreign to his bringing-up. Still, 
the list of his productions shows 
him -to have been a hardworking 
man, and the stories told about 
his manner of life are sufficiently 
ridiculous to refute themselves. 
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We will quote one of them further 
on. 
On the second of December Sue’s 
godmother’s grandson, the Prince- 
President Napoleon, attains the 
imperial dignity, and Sue himself 
is arrested, probably, however, only 
by way of precaution of the artful 
Emperor, for he is set at liberty a 
few days afterwards. It would 
seem, nevertheless, as if he had re- 
ceived some peremptory instruc- 
tions with regard to the selection 
of his habitat, for very shortly after 
this date he went out into an exile 
from which he never returned. 
Some journals, with good inten- 
tions towards him, endeavoured to 
maintain an idea that his exile was 
voluntary. ‘ But,’ says a writer 
who knows very practically what 
government disfavour means, ‘ it 
is not always of one’s own will 
that one lives and dies far from 
one’s country, even, indeed, when 
the law which has struck the blow 
is withdrawn and cancelled.’ Sue, 


as an avowed and powerful Social- 


ist, could not expect to live com- 
fortably undisturbed in a sus- 
picious country, full of detectives, 
and ready on occasion, as we have 
lately seen, to massacre a few 
priests or a thousand Commu- 
nists, according as a particular 
faction wields the power. Better 
a quiet exile in some remote little 
island or foreign town than the 
grip of Napoleon’s detectives, he 
doubtless concluded. Better, too, 
many a starving refugee has since 
owned to himself, than either Bis- 
marck’s iron collar, or the constant 
fear of being hunted down by a 
government of ‘ order.’ 

The individual who, under the 
pseudonym of Eugéne de Mire- 
court, is the author of a hundred 
little biographical studies of 
Frenchmen, is very fanciful in his 
mode of distributing praise and 
blame to the great and small men 
who supply him with subjects for 
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fifty-centime brochures. He seems 
to start each of his articles with a 
downright determination to take 
only one side, and to praise or 
blame through thick and thin, ac- 
cording to his choice. He begins 
his account of Eugéne Sue with 
pious horror. The alliance of 
Socialism with romance is a deplor- 
able fact and a great danger, he 
says, and thereupon proceeds to 
use much strong unsocial language 
with regard to his author. Then 
he meets the argument of pity for 
him as an exile by a picture of his 
life, which is so evidently coloured 
to suit the critic’s views, and 
worked out with such a sweet sim- 
plicity of inflation, that it is worth 
reproducing as a curiosity. We 
translate a portion of it:— 

‘To reassure the compassionate 
reader, we can tell him that M. 
Eugéne Sue leads a very jolly life 
across the frontier. Near Annecy, 
in Savoy, there is a coquettish little 


" property, containing a charming 


villa, of which M. Sue is the tenant. 
After leaving his couch in the 
morning he goes downstairs, re- 
ceives from his servant a long 
bamboo, takes a walk under the 
mountain fir-trees, or on the 
verdant borders of the lake, and 
returns to breakfast. The fresh 
breeze which blows from the Alps 
has agreeably stimulated his di- 
gestive capacities; he eats with 
appetite. His housekeeper, a 
charming Hebe, fills the cup, and, 
the repast concluded, this fortu- 
nate Socialist enters into his study, 
where the orders of many a pub- 
lisher are awaiting him. On a 
salver of chased gold, the domestic 
of the bamboo presents him re- 
spectfully with a pair of straw 
kids, without which, all are aware, 
our author can never write. At 
each of his chapters, this pair of 
gloves is renewed, fresh and per- 
fumed. People with black and 
wrinkled hands, is it you who re- 
2n2 
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commend this delicacy of precau- 
tions for your favourite pens, these 
preliminary coquetries for the 
works which you devour. In re- 
venge, and by economy no doubt, 
M. Eugéne Sue never puts any 
gloves on his style. He writes 
five or six hours, without erasures, 
without revising, despatches his 
manuscripts to the Parisian edi- 
tors, and gains, from the very bot- 
tom of his exile, sixty or eighty 
thousand francs a year. After his 
work he makes a princely toilet; 
then a sumptuous dinner awaits 
the noble author who has just 
written such eloquent pages on 
the miseries of the poor. He eats 
of every dish with the satisfaction 
that arises from duty accomplished, 
quits the table, finds at the door 
of the chateau a horse ready saddled 
—a magificent Arabian, with im- 
patient nostrils, fine and nervous 
limbs—which takes off its masier 
at a gallop under the avenues of 
the park, and brings him back at 
the end of several hours, with a 
digestion perfectly accomplished. 
Returning to the drawing-room, 
Eugéne Sue finds his housekeeper, 
who offers him opium in a Turkish 
pipe, garnished with amber, and 
of marvellous richness. He lounges 
on the silken cushions, smokes, and 
goes to sleep. And,’ says M. 
de Mirecourt, in concluding this 
highly ideal sketch, ‘let us not 
waken him!’ 

Sue died at Annecy, Piedmont, 
in 1857. He had been—what the 
French devotee detests so sincerely 
—a free-thinker—not an irre- 
ligious blasphemer, but an in- 
quirer somewhat doubtful of the 
unimpregnable sanctity of priests. 
Stories went round after his 
death, however, that he had 
‘retracted,’ and that the priests 
had attended him in his last 
agonies. It is astonishing how eager 
the subtle hierarchy is to obtain 
the addition to its ranks, when 


dead, of those whom all their lives 
it has branded as so worthless and 
depraved. Sue, who so vigorously 
struck at what have been happily 
styled ‘ the little Catholic Specula- 
tions,’ and so completely withdrew 
the veil from the Jesuit ideal, the 
perinde ac cadaver notion of de- 
votion, was most appropriately 
claimed as a convert when he be- 
came veritably a corpse himself. 
In spite of grand conceptions, 
and plots of immense scale, and 
ideas not without strength and 
magnitude, which are to be found 
in Sue’s romances, we feel that 
there is something very unsatisfac- 
tory about them, something which 
we look upon with a sense dia- 
metrically opposite to that with 
which we greet true genius. Then 
we are compelled to offer a tribute of 
reverence on the shrine of the au- 
thor’s work; but with Sue, how- 
ever much we may be constrained 
to admire, we never worship. We 
fancy we see mechanism in the 
scenes that seem most passionately 
profound; there uplifts itself a 
mass of scaffolding, at so much a 
yard, beneath the most affecting 
dénouement. This sense of the 
inherent woodenness of the plot 
and purpose of his books, however 
cleverly and effectively, or with 
what seeming passion they may be 
apparently worked out, always op- 
presses us. The truth is, Sue was 
little beyond a mere pander to the 
public. Literature and art, as we 
see in sO many an instance around 
us, degrade themselves again and 
again by consenting to this position 
and getting fat upon the earnings 
which they gain thereby. Sue 
gave himself up to this demoralised 
réle with an unblushing alacrity. 
‘The public likes princes en disha- 
billé” he has been imagined as say- 
ing. ‘ Let us give them one who 
shall be as striking as Haroun Al- 
raschid; who shall be as majestic 
as Apollo, and as vulgar as a com- 
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mis-voyageur; who shall lead us, 
in his august company, from the 
sublime to the familiar, and from 
the ridiculous to the terrible. Let 
us mingle together the highest and 
lowest of mankind in a confusion 
truly amazing, and find such 
virtues in vice, such vices in virtue, 
as never novel-reader or writer has 
yet had the sense to discover. We 
know our simple public, what its 
rank is, and what its amount of 
intelligence. It loves to indulge 
its appetite for wonder. It is as 
far removed from the society of 
princes and grandees as it is from 
that of murderers and convicts. 
Let us bring high and low together 
in a tale, and keep our readers in 
a perpetual delight of breathless 
terror.’ Sue is the great merchant 
of a literary bazaar, which truly 
included amongst its commodities 
anything conceivable, ‘from pitch- 
and-toss to manslaughter.’ Being 


a business man of talent, he com- . 


manded a high commercial price for 
his wares. He has been truly called 
a quack, and, as truly, one of the 
cleverest quacks quacking. When 
he published his stories by chap- 
ters in a newspaper, ‘no story- 
teller on the point of sending 
round his hat for contributions 
amongst the audience, ever stopped 
in his narrative more dexterously. 
One must hear what is to come at 
any cost, and so the man who has 
read the “ Débats” of Tuesday must 
read the “ Débats” of Wednesday.’ 
It may afford matter for wonder 
that, under the circumstances to 
which we have referred, he ever 
gained a real standing as a novelist. 
We think the difficulty may be 
explained in this way. Although 
his plots were mechanical, his aims 
partly base, and his imagination 
rather business-like than lofty, 
yet, when he began a great work, 
like the ‘Mysteries of Paris,’ 
for instance, he would make ge- 
nuine studies of the classes which 
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he desired to depict. He went 
really into the society of the scum 
as well as into the ball-rooms of 
the great ; and though he may have 
intensified the monstrosities and 
squalors of the cellars and casinoes, 
and carried into. prodigious impro- 
babilities the sayings and doings 
of palatial interiors, yet there was 
always, owing to the reality of 
his experiences, an element of 
humanity in his work,which he was 
unable to shake away. Sue, too, was 
a man who possessed, though work- 
ing in a very different sphere from 
Spurgeon, some of that animal 
magnetism of which the popular 
preacher makes so powerful a use 
in impressing his vast congrega- 
tions. Perhaps every man, to be 
able to affect by immediate infiu- 
ence a large crowd either of hearers 
or readers, must be of exuberant 
vitality, of strong, coarse will— 
must be stout in neck and large in 
cheek-bone. For remoter or more 
lasting influences, or for a finer 
kind of impression, a different type 
is required: but for instant effect 
upon a crowd gathered round either 
a circulating library or a pulpit, 
aman must have physical power 
and picturesque emotional arts, 
more than intellectual refinement. 
As an example of what Sue could 
never achieve, we may refer to such 
a scene as that in Charles Reade’s 
‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ where Mercy Vint 
and Mrs. Gaunt come to an under- 
standing as to whether they hate or 
love each other. Here human feel- 
ing is shown in its natural ebbs and 
flows. Sue’s human beings are, on 
the contrary, for the most part, un- 
human—-strained to suit a specific 
purpose, instead of being gifted 
with the balance of nature be- 
twixt weakness and strength. It 
is but rarely that we find in his 
works a glimpse of real and deep 
appreciative insight into the human 
heart. For all his powerful effects, 
his creatures are but portentous 
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puppets, startling by their novel 
and singular monstrosity, or ex- 
citing by the extravagant horror 
and intensity of the plot in which 
they perform their réles. 

It will be perhaps fair to give 
the opinion upon Sue of an indi- 
vidual of views somewhat similar 
to his own, M. Louis Ulbach, a 
novelist and journalist, whom we 
ourselves chanced to see at Paris 
a few months before the late war. 
The occasion was unimportant, 
being a school celebration, there 
being among the pupils a rela- 
tive of M. Ulbach’s, and also a 
ward of one of the chiefs of the 
Emperor’s household, who were 
accompanied, the one by her father, 
the other by her guardian. M. 
Ulbach, the republican, acted to 
the imperialist as a bit of red rag 
to a turkey ; and as we were first 
introduced to the imperialist, and 
were compelled to listen to his 
ragings against the canaille, we 
could not, with decency, make the 
acquaintance of M. Ulbach whilst 
his opponent was in the room. 
The republican was imprisoned 
for about his twelfth time soon 
after we left Paris; the imperialist 
is doubtless sighing after the 
vanished luxuries of the Tuileries. 
When we have said that M. Ulbach 
is in appearance a sort of com- 
pound of Cromwell, Caracalla, and 
Henry VIII, we have perhaps 
sufficiently introduced him as a 
critic to the British public, to 
which he is not generally known. 
In 1857 it was that the ‘ wind of 
exile’ brought M. Ulbach news of 
Eugéne Sue’s death. He recog- 
nizes the loss not only to the 
democracy, but to the general 
public. Then he institutes a 
comparison between Sue and Bal- 
zac, Which seems so just, and to 
afford so clear and sound an esti- 
mate of Sue, that we have given 
prominence to the criticism. We 

translate from M. Ulbach as follows : 
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—‘ If we had to reckon Eugéne Sue 
from the point of view of our per- 
sonal tastes,our admiration for Bal- 
zac would render us severe, and we 
should fear to commit sacrilege in 
failing to maintain a religious 
difference between the man of 
genius, who has left on his tomb 
the ironical and majestic mask of 
the “ Comédie humaine,” and the 
man of talent, of infinite resources, 
who has related with verve, with 
an emotion more indignant than 
philosophic, all the shames and all 
the tortures of modern society. ... 
Eugéne Sue lacks, in our eyes, 
that compass and that depth, that 
delicacy and that reserve, that 
grace and that sobriety of style 
which constitute magistral works. 
Painting our vices upon decorative 
work, he has not made his pictures 
for the discreet day of meditation. 
One reads him with profit; one 
would re-read him with loss. At 
an epoch which reckons Balzac 
and George Sand among the 
writers of romance, he has no 
right to the foremost place; or 
rather, he ought to be placed in 
a rank apart, outside of the great 
artists and great writers, and upon 
a pedestal that people of delicacy 
and refinement would perhaps dis- 
dain, but which the genius of the 
crowd has consecrated.’ M. Ulbach 
resumes :—‘ Eugéne Sue was the 
Heraclitus of the popular dramas 
of which Paul de Kock was the 
Democritus; but he studied the 
exterior, the relief, so to speak, of 
human life; he had not the inspi- 
ration which makes one reach its 
secret. He was a vigorous anato- 
mist of the epidermis, but his 
scalpel did not go beyond the first 
muscles.’ Is M. Ulbach here un- 
consciously recognising the influ- 
ence of the novelist’s surgical 
grandfather ? 

Eugéne Sue gives us the im- 
pression of having manufactured 
his characters from without, in- 
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wards, solely. ‘Let me make a 
villain,’ we can imagine him say- 
ing to himself; ‘a bigger villain 
than anybody else has ever made!’ 
Then he would give his puppet a 
name and local colour, and would 
hang round his neck a chain of 
carefully - selected wickednesses. 
The villainies being appropri- 
ately chosen, and deftly linked 
together in unfailing profusion, 
might produce on an innocent 
reader a most prodigious effect; 
and being interwoven with a 
vigorous current of rapidly-run- 
ning plot, might be very ex- 
citing to superficial or ignorant 
minds. But the reader of subtle 
instincts, or delicate senses and 
insights, would soon detect that 
something was wanting; and that 
the elaborately-constructed villains 
were without soul, or interior sig- 
nificance or recognisableness—were 
but puppets, in fact, after all. 
The secret once discovered, the 
book could no longer retain any 
power over the reader; it would 
be like a conjuring-trick after we 
have learnt how the magic is 


Sue’s characters are too con- 


sistent; we can calculate their 
orbit mathematically, whereas with 
a creator of the first class we 
should only to be able to surmise, 
and that by dint of insight and 
experience and sympathy alone. 
Sue worked, as it were, with a 
manual of human nature by his 
side; a manual, in which were 
comprised only the broadest of 
rules, and not all of those. 
Human nature is much too com- 
plex for such treatment, and in- 
cludes variations, shades, and 
special combinations to such a 
marvellous degree, that the merely 
intellectual rule and line, while 
striving to plumb it, and while 
seeming to have touched bottom, 
may have missed all the delicate 
shapes and colours of sea-weed 
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and sea-water, that lie between 
the wave-crests and the deepest 
depths. But while following his 
manual of human nature as guide, 
Sue believed in the Frankensteins 
or angelic phantoms, as the case 
might be, which he had mannufac- 
tured. He was no Byron to show 
feeling one moment, and laugh it 
to scorn the next. His characters 
went plodding on in their allotted 
grooves, and seem to have satisfied 
their creator absolutely. Just in 
the same way, doubtless, did the 
huge anatomical designs, of which 
we have spoken, satisfy his grand- 
father ; they might be all muscles 
and no flesh, or all nerves and no 
skin, but they were admirable 
anatomical specimens, very awful 
for the outsider to look upon, or 
very satisfactory to the student. 
At all events, they served their 
purpose; and just so did the 
heroes of Eugéne’s romances: they 
served to attract a vast ignorant 
public, perhaps to teach them 
something; and certainly to gratify 
their author’s professional pride. 
Sue must not be denied his due 
rank, as one of the foremost of 
mechanical constructors of dra- 
matic puppets. His accessories 
and mis en scéne were perfect, and 
he may be ranked as one of the 
progenitors of that realism which 
plumes itself upon bringing upon 
the stage a real pump or a gun- 
powder explosion. He is a manu- 
facturer, not a creator; but a 
manufacturer in a large way of 
business. 

Béranger’s obsequies had taken 
place but a very short time before 
Sue died, and had been conducted 
publicly, and with singular solem- 
nity, by the express ,wish of the 
government, and under the singu- 
larly inappropriate dictatorship of 
Pietri. The government could 
make political capital out of the 
simple popular poet; but with 
regard to Sue, for whom his friends 
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claimed that he had for twenty 
years kept the world attentive to 
his voice, it was otherwise; and 
his admirers complained bitterly 
that the death of him who had 
made the fortune of so many 
printers, journals, and booksellers, 
and had been the hard-working 
servant of so large a section of 
the public, should be announced 
in a ‘strangled voice,’ and a para- 
graph of three lines. 

Ingenious scribes soon made up 
for this lack of memorial reference 
by hatching the most astounding 
canards on the subject of Sue’s 
death. He had been assassinated, 
ran the cry ;—plots that failed to 
succeed when directed against 
crowned heads were more likely 
to be efficacious with regard to 
unprotected democratic writers. 
Even in 1855, it was said, such an 
occurrence had been predicted. 
And a correspondent of the ‘ Inde- 
pendance Belge’ had met Sue at 
Aix a year before his death, and had 
found him stooping and with heavy 
gait, subject to hypertrophic de- 
velopments, and with something of 
disturbance and depression in his 
face. This effect was surely owing 
to atmospheric poisoning, effected 
either by galvano-electric currents, 
or by subtle and morbific vapours, 
arising from deleterious and vola- 
tile acids; and the results always 
showed themselves in that kind of 
extreme nervous sensibility from 
which Sue was described as suffer- 
ing. ‘Markers’ were wont to be 
placed on the track of suspected 
characters, as in the pursuit of 
game in a forest. When hunted 


Eugene 


Sue. 


down, the game was attacked by 
these mysterious and paralysing 
vapours, which could insinuate 
themselves through a window, a 
chimney, or a floor, until the will 
became broken, and confusion 
reigned in the mind of the victim. 
Sue was so attacked, it was said, 
and died raving mad. A Jesuit 
had been heard to state, while en- 
gaged in the perusal of the fewille- 
ton of the ‘ Juif Errant,’ ‘We have 
modes of putting such vermin out 
of the way.’ And Sue had been 
proposing a new work on the 
religious question, the appearance 
of which had to be prevented at 
any cost. The unhappy man at 
least was not without the fore- 
warning which is the fore-arming 
against such insidious plots; for 
in the ‘ Juif Errant’ he himself 
describes a narcotic vapour, pro- 
ducing torpor and hallucinations, 
‘of indescribable sweetness, but 
very subtle and penetrating. . . . 
It might be that the orifice of a 
tube, passing through one of the 
doors of the room, introduced this 
balmy current.’ These are Sue’s 
own words, and it seems not 
altogether unlikely that those who 
rhapsodised about his mysterious 
death were indebted to his imagi- 
nation for their idea of the means 
by which it was said to be brought 
about. Whether Sue were actu- 
ally assassinated or not, there is 
a certain appropriateness in the 
idea of his being the victim of his 
own horrors, and of the weirdly- 
improbable inventions of his own 
rank and over-fertile imagination. 
KENINGALE Cook. 





THE CHESTERFIELD LETTERS OF 1873. 
By Lorp G—— H——. 


LETTER IV. 


Y dear boy (or friend, as I 

hope I may now call you), I 
trust that my lectures are not 
becoming wearisome. I stand, as 
far as your fashionable life is con- 
cerned, in loco parentis, and I have 
long ago discovered that at a 
certain age—as regards their off- 
spring— parents either become 
children or enemies. My second 
childhood, however, has not yet 
arrived, and you cannot think me 
anenemy. In this letter I mean, 
at last, to enter upon the great 
subject of flirting: not only be- 
cause it is of very large import- 
ance in the life of a man of society, 
but also in consequence of several 


reports I have received concerning 


your deportment in ballrooms, 
which have alarmed me consider- 
ably; for from them I have deduced 
that you are in the habit of sit- 
ting in corners, without having 
mastered even the rudiments of 
the art of doing so in safety. 
Flirting is a science in which I 
think, without bragging, I may 
say I was once a proficient, and 
years make no difference in human 
nature. A letter on the subject 
I lately received from a female 
friend may, however, be usefal, 
as we should look at the question 
from the enemy’s point of view 
as well as our own. Your suc- 
cessful diplomat puts himself in 
the place of his antagonist, and 
seeing where he himself would be 
weakest if sides were changed, 
knows better when to make the 
assault. Here is the letter: 

‘You ask me to tell you some- 
thing of flirting as I knew it; 


which implies a rudeness ; as there 
is no reason why my flirting 
should be only in the past. How- 
ever, I will not quarrel with you 
now.’ (You see, dear boy, that I 
here made a faux pas. It shows 
you how necessary it is always to 
be on our guard. Call no man 
happy till he is dead, for then 
only is he sure not to commit 
himself.) ‘ At my first ball—not 
so very long ago, sir—I remember 
my delight at seeing a country 
neighbour of ours—a young and 
sufficiently dull bumpkin, whose 
manner I thought perfect and his 
conversation brilliant. He con- 
descended to me most affably, and 
I was in heaven; thinking the 
interruptions caused by my intro- 
duction to other young men a 
decidéd nuisance. He was not at 
the second ball I attended, and I 
found out that these same intro- 
ductions bore good fruit. The 
conversation of the London-bred 
young men might be flippant and 
slightly profane to my country 
ear. I should have liked them to 
know something of old Dapple, 
the pony upon which I learnt to 
ride, and to take some interest in 
my favourite pig and my tame 
rabbits, but certainly there was 
a fascination about them which 
my poor yokel lacked; and at the 
end of a week, when I met him 
again in a ball-room, I found 
myself too much engaged to give 
him any but the “33rd set,” 
which he refused in dudgeon, and 
took himself off. I may have 
seen him since unconsciously, but 
the form of his face is utterly gone 
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out of my head; I believe it 
vanished that very night as he 
left the ball-room. 

‘ After a few months of intense 
amusement with the young men 
who had dethroned my youth’s 
idol, I became ambitious, and 
fretted at the little notice the 
bearded warriors, veterans in 
love’s conflicts, men known for 
gallantry (and, I must add, 
wickedness), took of me. I began 
to be rude to my quondam partners, 
and to dislike being mixed up 
with the “other girls” of ball- 
rooms. One day Reppy Dion, of 
the Foreign Office, asked to be in- 
troduced to me. It was a great 
triumph, and I don’t know how I 
got through the charmingly- 
agonizing ordeal. He asked me 
to dance! Seven married women 
hated me from that hour. Five 
husbands (two were indifferent) 
blessed me that night. I fell 
head over ears in love with Reppy ; 
tried hard not to blush at his 
stories; and listened with inex- 


haustible patience to his tales of 
himself and his conquests, which 
I thoroughly believed, to my credit 


be it said. The Duchess of 
Coalfield cut me, and Lady Agnes 
Blackamoor refused to ask me to 
her parties. Never mind—Reppy 
declared he liked nothing but fair 
women, and detested black hair and 
bold eyes. I remember your once 
telling me you thought my eyes a 
pretty blue, my dear Lord G——. 
Of course this flirtation did me 
harm. I could be Lady Carabas 
now, With jifty thousand a-year had 
it not been for Reppy; and I 
should bear a much higher 
character in the society my hus- 
band, as rector of St. Swithin’s, 
has to take me into, had Reppy 
not been obliged to tell tales at my 
expense to amuse his next love; 
but certainly I had a good deal 
of fun then; and the girl who 
has no fun always turns into a 
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woman who means to have it! 
There’s a moral axiom for you! 
I never flirted with a married 
man; but I should say the practice 
must be delicious when the wife is 
jealous: still I can’t, as the help- 
mate of a clergyman, consider it 
quite respectable. If the wife 
amuses herself too it is absolutely 
despicable; for you are simply 
taking cast off goods. If I were 
a man I should always flirt with 
a married woman and a girl at 
the same time. It will pique the 
former, and at the same time give 
her the amusement of asserting 
her superiority over her inferior 
rival; and the latter will value 
what she gets all the more as she 
feels she is an interloper, and, in 
some degree, a sharer—delicious 
thought to a girl—in an intrigue. 
If I were a girl again I should 
flirt with every one I could till I was 
twenty-five; after that age I should 
flirt only with partis till I had 
secured one; keeping, very cau- 
tiously, one or two of the best of 
my former friends at a distance, 
but recallable. As a clergyman’s 
wife I will not say that after 
marriage I should recall them, but 
it is a difficult question, and one 
which circumstances alone can 
decide. After all the majority of 
voices must be taken as right, and 
if that majority approve of loosen- 
ing the marital chain, no one 
weak woman can do anything 
towards strengthening it. It 
would be wickedly self-confident in 
her to attempt to do so.’ 

This lady, my dear friend, tottered 
for several years on the brink of 
disrepute, and only saved herself 
at last by marrying, in rather a 
hurry, a most respectable country 
parson with a large living. Yet 
you see her moral being is not in 
any way warped by her career. 
I, at any rate, have no right to 
complain of her behaviour; she 
was, in the days of her beauty, a 
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particular friend of mine, and, 
you know, ingratum qui dizerit, 
omnia dizit. You may learn much 
from her letter. One great rule 
in flirting I recommend for your 
adoption: always advance to the 
attack, as the French are said to 
do, confident of victory. A woman 
is very quick at detecting signs 
of pusillanimity, and how can you 
expect to conquer when you allow 
the enemy to see you are afraid? 
As Hazlitt says, ‘ Confidence gives 
a fool the advantage over a wise 
man.’ How easily, then, should a 
confident wise man prevail over 
the amount of folly he will meet 
in society. Remember, too, that 
flirting requires your whole at- 
tention. A moment’s absence of 
mind, a second’s pause to collect 
your thoughts, a wandering look, 
a stray answer, may knock down 
the whole fabric you have spent 
weeks in building. Only consider 
what a shock it is to a woman’s 
vanity (her strongest feeling) to 
find, just as she is about to grant 
a favour, that you have forgotten 
you want one. And never let 
there be an appearance of caution 
in your advances. Women always 
despise caution, they mistake it 
for timidity; and they generally 
like to do all the deceiving, lying, 
and acting themselves. At the 
very moment when you are most 
determining to be prudent throw 
into your look and speech an 
appearance of utter abandonment 
to the passion that consumes you: 
if you are forced for a moment to 
be silent to consider a plan of 
proceeding, or because you can 
think of nothing to say, let it 
seem the silence of unutterable 
love. As Lord Chesterfield 
says: 
* Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, tho’ ne’er so witty ; 
The beggar that is dumb we know 
Deserves a double pity.” 


And you may also, on these 
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occasions, refer your charmer to 
the fact, that in classic Rome the 
slaves were always mute. Silence, 
indeed, as all our novelists take 
care to tell us when they find 
themselves bogged in the quag- 
mire of a love scene, is very elo- 
quent sometimes; only take care 
that in the silences she is follow- 
ing up a train of thought sup- 
plied to her by you. As in 
quitting a room you fire off your 
best remark to leave a pleasant 
recollection, so, in relapsing into 
silence, end the conversation with 
an observation or a prayer which 
must necessarily fill the lady’s 
mind to the exclusion of other 
matter. If you have done this, 
be silent as long as she will let 
you; you can never be so elo- 
quent to her as her own thoughts 
properly directed by you. And al- 
Ways arrange so that your inter- 
views with your mistress may have 
in them an air of sentiment, or, 
if I may so express it, of wngross- 
ness ; the most prosaic female re- 
quires sentiment in love-making, 
and I have known promising court- 
ships cutshort by the mentioning of 
Mondays and Tuesdays, and mut- 
ton, and dressing time, and other 
earthly subjects. A woman, while 
you court her, should sit, as Haz- 
litt somewhere expresses it, ‘ to 
music,’ and you must be but a 
poor bungler if you cannot make 
the recollection of her half hour 
with you pleasant for her to dwell 
upon. 

Brevity is the soul of wit, and 
it is equally the marrow of flir- 
tation. Eyeing, ogling, hand- 
pressing, sighing, and the rest of 
love’s stock in trade, are so sweet 
that they become nauseous from 
over indulgence. When a woman 
is followed about too much, and 
too often expected to give up her 
time to a lover, she is apt to look 
upon him as she would look upon 
a servant who spilt a delicious 
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sweetbread over her dress at 
dinner. You can have too much 
of the best thing. Be very care- 
ful how far you humiliate your- 
self before the object of your 
affections. With some you can 
scarcely abase yourself and defer 
too much to their wishes; while, 
with others, a too facile lover 
becomes secretly despised or ridi- 
culed : 


* Madam, I do, as is my duty, 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie,” 


is all very well now and then, but 
just as the fashionable London 
parson shows at intervals that 
he is also a man of the world, 
and not too much above its 
foibles for human sympathy, so 
you should take care to show, 
amid your humility, that it has 
its limits, and that, though you 
may call yourself a slave, you are 
of the sex which must be master. 

Lord Lytton—in ‘Pelham,’ I 
think—+tells us that it is incum- 
bent on a man of gallantry to be 
sprightly, sarcastic, and self-assert- 
ing before his mistress in com- 
pany; but that, when alone with 
her, he should be subdued, 
gentle, and modestly deferential. 
I scarcely think this advice would 
hold good now—for, as far as I am 
able to judge, the present mode of 
courtship is for the man to talk 
about no subject but himself; and, 
so far from swearing he has never 
loved before, to initiate the lady 
of his temporary choice into all 
the mysteries of his past successes. 
A man of my age must speak hesi- 
tatingly on this subject; but, in- 
dependently of its being highly 
ill bred, it appears to me that 
such a course must go far towards 
destroying the feeling of loyalty 
which it should be, for your own 
sake, your constant endeavour to 
instil into your fair pupil. 

To share your trousers with 
another man would render you 
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less ridiculous than to share your 
mistress’s affection with him. 

Talk, if you please, of the con- 
quests you have denied yourself; 
but do not light a feeling of re- 
venge which any chance quarrel 
may fan into a flame by boasts of 
actual performance. 

Of course it is always necessary 
to be careful that no one can call 
you vulgar; but with women you 
may relax your guard on this 
point a little, as they are not very 
quick at detecting what your sport- 
ing friends would call ‘hairy 
heels.’ They retort that men are 
just as slow at discovering the 
vulgarity of women ; but it is not 
the case; only men often put up 
with that vulgarity because it 
saves them a great deal of the 
trouble caused by the entrench- 
ments and bastions of refinement. 
James Northcote, the painter, said, 
‘ Fashion is gentility running away 
from vulgarity, and afraid of being 
overtaken by it. It is a sign the 
two things are not far asunder.’ 
But what could an artist know 
of such things? Fashion is the 
highest attainment of the highest 
order of humanity in its most de- 
veloped state. Gentility is fashion 
without intellect to produce itself 
to the required standard. Vul- 
garity is what the possession of a 
soul (which is vulgar, or common 
to all human beings, I believe) 
gives us, if unaccompanied by 
mind. An animal cannot be 
vulgar; but neither can it be 
fashionable or genteel. A woman 
is seldom blessed with sufficient 
mind thoroughly to escape vul- 
garity; her heart or her cunning 
decides for her, and neither of 
these is enough to take her to 
the top of civilization. Remem- 
ber, therefore, not to reason with 
a woman as you would with a 
man, or to imagine that she is 
thinking what you would think 
under the same circumstances. 
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Just as one totally ignorant of 
fencing confuses and puzzles the 
accomplished swordsman, so, un- 
less you remember this caution, 
you will find your skilled experi- 
ence and tact of no avail against 
attacks that come in defiance to 
all known rules of war or honour. 
Bear in mind, too, that every 
educated lady is a Jesuit; the 
means nothing in her morality as 
long as the object be good—her 
own good. 

I remember remarking during 
my last visit to London an ad- 
vertisement on one of the music- 
hall doors, which mentioned a 
song called, ‘It’s Naughty but it’s 
Nice,’ as part of the entertain- 
ment. I know nothing of this 
piece of poetry, but I know that 
the title is faulty. ‘ It’s Nice be- 
cause it’s Naughty,’ would be just 
as taking to the many-headed, and 
would be true to nature. It was 
Eve who sinned first, and all other 
Eves are fonder of sinning thar 
other Adams. ‘The reputation 
of a little wickedness, said a 
great philosopher, ‘is most useful 
to a diplomatist,’ and all would-be 
men of fashion are social diplo- 
matists.. ‘In my opinion,’ said 
Cardinal de Retz, ‘a man shows 
himself greater by being capable 
of owning a fault than by being 
incapable of committing it.’ Al- 
ways be ready, dear boy, to own 
to a fault, own even to faults 
of a certain kind that you have 
never committed,when with women, 
and thus prove yourself greater 
still than Cardinal de Retz’s 
ideal. 

‘He without shame 
May Justice claim ; 
Lut a gentle sin 
Lets Pity in,’ 


And pity is akin to love. 

To flirt well you must have a 
soft heart and a hard head. The 
first can be attained by constantly 
dwelling on the state of your affec- 
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tions, and giving them all the 
prominence claimed for them by 
a poet or a lady novelist; by this 
means, you will, as it were, be 
able to force an almost instan- 
taneous growth of sentimental 
feeling, or even ardent passion, at 
any moment when it may be use- 
ful to you. The second you can, 
I trust, arrive at partly from my 
continual instruction, and partly 
from your own sense of what is due 
to you as a man wishing to rise in 
social esteem. Women, although 
alike in some respects, differ so 
widely in others that I can hardly 
lay down any exact rules as to the 
mode of best making love. Make 
your heart help you in these mat- 
ters as much as possible, while 
keeping it under strict command ; 
and thus render that fiery par- 
ticle an invaluable servant, instead 
of, as it is with many fools, who 
have no head to guide it, a ter- 
rible and tyrannous master. 
Remember to let a flirtation 
run itself out, even at the risk 
of a little ennui. No enemy is 
so dangerous as a woman who 
half suspects you are tiring of her: 
always let it be one thing or 
another. I have seen men of 
much promise make themselves 
ridiculous by attempting to be 
on with the new love before they 
are off with the old: it is, of 
course, pleasant to a vain man’s 
feelings to be pictured at one 
time in two hearts, but the risk 
is too great for you to encounter. 
Do not believe in the possibility 
of a Platonic friendship with a 
woman when that friendship has 
been of a warmer character. She 
is your enemy, whatever that 
hysterical affection which women 
often mistake for sentiment may 
lead her to say at the moment 
of parting. And you will do 
well to remember, in such case, 
Machiavelli’s advice, ‘ Strozza l’in- 
imico, o accarezatto.” Only we 
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never kill anything but reputations 
in our civilized circles. 

Be most careful, however, in 
your manner of anticipating an 
attack by spreading stories which 
go ‘to the credit’ of your pro- 
spective adversary. As Bacon 
says, ‘In things a man would 
not be seen in himself, it is a point 
of cunning to borrow the name 
of the world; or to say the world 
says, or there is a speech abroad.’ 
You are not the young fellow of 
resource I take you for if you 
do not soon learn the use of would- 
be-young dowagers, five o’clock 
teas, and clubs. 

Never be too confident of suc- 
cess in flirting. At the very 
moment when you are most as- 
sured your fall may be most im- 
minent; a feminine heart often 
beats most fondly (perhaps in 
consequence of the hysterical affec- 
tion before mentioned) for him 
just about to be cast off; and 
even while you are lighting a tri- 
umphant cigarette at the door after 


a delicious visit, the order may 
be being given to the butler that 
henceforward the dread words 
‘Not at home’ are to be your 


fate. ‘Le vrai moyen d’étre 
trompé, c’est de se croire plus fin 
que les autres.’ If you are out- 
wardly modest in these matters 
women will give you reason to be 
so always; but if you are only 
inwardly modest you may soon 
bear your blushing honours thick 
upon you, with all the air of a 
man whose motto is ‘ Virtus re- 
pulse nescia sordide.’ 

Never write verses to your 
inamorata. It was all very well 
to do so in days when not to be 
able to rhyme was looked upon 
much as not being able to under- 
stand the law of demand and 
supply is looked upon now;-but, 
now, although you may have a 
temporary success by scribbling 
off a conceit your mistress does 
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not understand, there is the 
danger of her showing your effu- 
sion to another pretender, who 
would be losing a splendid oppor- 
tunity if he did not assume the 
candid critic, and condemn your 
poem at once as ineffably idiotic. 
No, in matters of gallantry, in 
these prosaic days, ‘turn quack, 
lawyer, parson, be chaplain to an 
atheist—anything but a poet,’ as 
Scandal says in ‘ Love for Love?’ 
unless, indeed, you can get your 
verses printed, and persuade the 
lady that they sell. Manuscript 
verse, if it were Tennyson’s, she 
would hold cheaper than the 
printed lines of even Poet Close. 

To sum up. Women are incom- 
prehensible to men; and it there- 
fore behoves men, on the prin- 
ciple of ‘diamond cut diamond,’ 
to be as incomprehensible as 
possible to women. This would 
be much easier were it not that 
men always act in independent 
bodies of one, while women never 
execute their strategic manceuvres 
except in an army. What I mean 
is, that a man at the feet of a 
woman is totally reckless as to 
the disclosures relating to his sex 
he may make while there; he 
speaks for the woman to see how 
different he is from those he 
treats of; and, indeed, he rather 
treats of them to show off his 
superiority: while she carefully 
stores up the weapon he is placing, 
poor fool! in her hand, and never 
dreams of separating him from 
the rest of the sex to which he is 
a traitor. 

On the other hand, women 
are, no doubt, always ready to 
abuse each other, and will often 
show extreme virulence and spite- 
fulness in so doing: they will 
tell you of Mrs. A.’s false teeth, of 
Mrs. B.’s art-aided figure, of Lady 
C.’s debts, and of the Duchess 
of D.’s doubtful origin, but never 
will you gather from them in 
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their direst jealousy one hint 
which shall guide you in your 
warfare: one word which can aid 
you in fathoming the secret of the 
cleft in the female armour. False 
as they are to each other indi- 
vidually, they are staunch to their 
colours when the flag is that of 
the sex. Be sure that the woman 
who understands you—I mean 
who has fathomed your character 
—cannot really feel towards you 
as you would wish her to feel. 
What she comprehends she is 
certain to despise. And to be 
despised by a woman is very 
degrading to a right thinking 
man, whatever or however inade- 
quate the cause may be. One of 
the weaknesses of human, as op- 
posed to animal, nature, is the 
power of feeling contempt. When 
a little dog snarls at a big one, 
the smaller being of the gentle 
sex, does the big one appear to 
mind it? Not at all: his tail is 


not lowered an inch: his proud - 


demeanour does not desert him, 


and he trots unconcernedly off to 
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where, peradventure, he may meet 
a lady dog of better taste. But 
a man! Ionce had the pleasure 
of meeting a gentleman whose for- 
tune consisted of his wits, and 
who was a novelist. His fecun- 
dity was marvellous, and his 
memory, which sometimes enabled 
him to write off whole pages from 
another author verbatim, was su- 
perlative. Yet this man of letters, 
this descendant of Fielding, con- 
temporary of George Eliot, con- 
fided to me one evening (I re- 
member it well, for on the same 
occasion he vainly attempted to 
borrow five pounds from me) that 
he felt lowered in his own esti- 
mation more by the fact that he 
was despised by his washerwoman 
than because he had just been 
discovered by the ‘ Athensum’ in 
a wholesale literary robbery. 

Read this letter twice over, my 
dear friend: there are hints in it 
you would do well to write in the 
‘ tablets of your memory.’ 

Your affectionate uncle, 
G H ’ 
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THE WRECK OF THE ‘ AIDEEN.’ 


. | foe it cure me, Docther, darlin’? an ould boy of siventy-four, 
Afther soakin’ off Berehaven three and thirty hour and more, 
Wid no other navigation underneath me but an oar. 


* God incrase ye, but it’s only half myself is livin’ still, 
An’ there’s mountin’ slow but surely to my heart the dyin’ chill ; 
God incrase ye for your goodness, but I’m past all mortial skill. 


‘ But ye'll surely let thim lift me, won’t you, Docther, from below ? 
Ye'll let thim lift me, surely—werry soft and werry slow— 
To see my ould ship “ Aideen” wanst agin before I go? 


‘ Lay my head upon your shoulder ; thank ye kindly, Docther, dear, 
Take me now—God bless ye, Cap’n—now together, sorra fear— 
Have no dread that ye’ll distriss me—now, agin—Ochone! I see her. 


* Ologone! my Aideen’s Aideen, christened by her laughin’ lips, 
Wid a sprinkle from her finger as ye started from the slips, 
Thirty year ago come T’shrovetide, like a swan among the ships. 


* And we both were constant to ye till the bitter, bitter day 
Whin the typhus took me darlint, and she pined and pined away, 
Till yourself’s the only sweetheart that was left me on the say. 


‘ So through fair and foul we’d travel, you and I, thin, usen’t we, 
The same ould coorse from Galway Bay, by Limerick and Tralee, 
Till this storm it shook me overboard, and murthered you, machree ? 


‘ But now, agra, the unruly wind has flown into the West, 
And the silver moon is shinin’ soft upon the ocean’s breast,— 
Like Aideen’s smilin’ Sperit come to call us to our rest. 


‘ Still the sight is growin’ darker, and I cannot rightly hear— 
The say’s too cowld—for wan so ould—O save me, Cap'n, dear / 
Now it’s growin’ bright and warm agin—and Aideen—Aideen’s 
here !? 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 


*‘ CIHE walks the waters like a 

thing of life’ isa line which 
would scarcely apply to the ‘ De- 
vastation ’ or the ‘Glatton.’ Those 
‘ infernal machines ’—for they are 
little better—would have struck 
astonishment, but of course not 
alarm, into the breast of the late 
Lord Nelson. That they have a 
magnificent beauty of their own 
we intend in the end toshow. And 
we would fight Mr. Ruskin single- 
handed on the point, because he 
once committed himself (very 
rightly), by saying that beauty 
was inseparable from utility. We 
will go farther than he does; we 
would say that nothing could pos- 
sibly be beautiful unless it was 
useful. We do not remember who 
it was that said, ‘You may orna- 
ment your construction, but you 
must never construct your orna- 
mentation.’ He was a wise man, 
as every old cathedral shows: the 
inverted arch in the nave of Wells, 
which strikes the newcomer with 
wonder and delight, was only con- 
structed for the purpose of keeping 
up the centre tower. The ‘ De- 
vastation’ and the ‘Glatton’ are 
beautiful in our eyes; but they do 
not seem to admit of any crna- 
mentation, unless we could get 
Mr. Owen Jones to paint them in 
the style of the University barge 
at Oxford; that is partially suc- 
cessful. 

The oldest ship we have is the 
‘Victory.’ She was launched in 
1765, say, roughly, thirty years 
before Trafalgar, and is now, po- 
tentially, one of the most powerful 
ships in Her Majesty’s navy. She 
is capable of throwing a broadside 
of 1160 lbs. from fifty-four guns. 
She, of course, has no steam, and 
is probably rotten; but a concen- 
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trated broadside from her, if it 
could be administered, would 
trouble Hewett in his ‘ Devasta- 
tion’ very greatly. We do not say 
that Hewett would not cut the 
* Victory’ to pieces; but it must 
be remembered that the old ‘ Vic- 
tory’ could give the ‘ Devastation ’ 
1160 Ibs. of metal to her 1200 Ibs. 
of metal in a concentrated broad- 
side. Nobody, not even Mr. Go- 
schen, should forget that at the 
last naval battle, that of Lissa, in 
the Adriatic, when Tegethoff beat 
Persano, the ‘ Affondatore ’ and the 
‘Rey Victor Immanuel’ ironclads 
were both sunk, while the Austrian 
‘ Kaiser, an old screw two-decker, 
was manceuvring about in the thick 
of it in all directions, giving every 
one quite as good as they brought, 


-and coming out of the matter tri- 


umphantly. 

We have at present the most 
tremendous and magnificent navy 
which the world has ever seen. 
We think that mistakes have been 
committed in getting it together, 
and those faults we shall point out 
from authorities far higher than 
our own. For example, we doubt 
very much whether Hewett or 
Glyn would care to take the ‘ War- 
rior’ into action. We will explain 
our doubts as we go on describing 
our ships, only, in passing, saying 
that we agree with Admiral Om- 
maney when he says, that if we 
believe our present navy is a match 
for the combined navies of the 
world, we deceive ourselves. We 
want more ships, and we must 
have them.* 


* At the present moment we stand 
thus: England, 5080 guns; France, 3045 
guns; United States, 1300 guns; Russia, 
1565 guns; Austria, 500 guns. With 
regard to men, the French nominally beat 
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Let us begin with the ‘ Warrior.’ 
The late Emperor of the French, 
among the innumerable ideas which 
began long before Ham, and never 
ended even after Sedan, took up 
with the idea that you could build 
a frigate of such scantling that no 
shot could penetrate her. He built 
the ‘ Normandie’ and the ‘ Gloire,’ 
with four-inch armour and a teak 
backing, with full sail power and 
full steam power. We started the 
‘ Warrior’ at once; but-—— 

A considerably strange thing oc- 
curred. The nagging and quarrel- 
ling between the Northern and 
Southern States had grown, on the 
election of President Lincoln, into 
a war; and to war they went, to 
every one’s unutterable astonish- 
ment. Now both North and South 
had brains, and utilised them. The 
South took up with the Emperor 
of the French’s idea of heavy 
scantling, and cut down the ‘ Mer- 
rimac’ frigate, covering her with 
railway iron. The North, however, 
were much more clever. They 
took the idea of Captain Cowper 
Coles (an English officer of great 
distinction, who has died. for his 
creed), and built the ‘ Monitor,’ the 
name of which has become generic. 
The ‘Merrimac’ was the dandy 
frigate which was sent over here 
for inspection; and some will re- 
member how the wondrous beauty 
of her form and the charming 
manners of her officers made her 
the popular show of the day. But 
evil times were in store for the 
great Yankee frigate. When the 
war broke out she was rasée, made 
into a thing like a floating barn, 
and sent into the Hampton roads, 
where she suddenly converted three 
noble ships into sinking shambles. 
As it happened, the ‘Monitor’ was 


us, having 39,000 sailors afloat, against 
our 34,000, But the French navy and its 
personnel are not exactly handy for action. 
Ours are. 


there, and at once the most me- 
morable naval engagement of mo- 
dern times began. 

The ‘ Monitor’ was quite a littie 
ship, with one turret, not a cupola, 
and she dashed at her huge adver- 
sary likea shark. The ‘Merrimac’ 
rammed her—that was no good. 
The pretty (ugly) little thing heeled 
slightly over, and got free in a very 
short time. She gave such a good 
account of the ‘ Merrimac,’ that 
she was glad to get away. The 
poor brave little ‘ Monitor ’ after- 
wards went down at sea, if we re- 
member, off Cape Hatteras. We 
have not by us the weight of her 
guns ; but they were, for that time, 
very large. 

The eyes of Europe were opened 
at once, for a revolution had taken 
place in naval tactics; and we 
learnt three or four lessons. All 
kinds of things were done by all 
maritime nations. Newcastle, Glas- 
gow, Portsmouth, London, Brest— 
all set to work hammering and 
clinking at once. By 1864 we had 
launched five turret ships, ‘ Prince 
Albert,’ ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ ‘ Jea- 
lous,’ ‘Scorpion,’ and ‘ Wivern’ (the 
two last ships were, so to speak, 
taken into custody as improper 
characters). Meanwhile the ‘ Ala- 
bama’ escaped, of which ship our 
readers may have heard before, 
though we may express a pious 
wish that we have heard the last 
of her now. Such American car- 
goes as she did not send to the 
bottom of the sea the American 
merchants most wisely transferred 
to foreign bottoms ;* and the damage 
caused by this one little ship was, 
according to the amiable General 
Butler, 270,000,0002. of money. 
This claim was practically an- 
swered by the low remark, ‘ Will 
you have it now, or wait till you 


* We beg to observe that we have 
madé a joke. We thought we had better 
mention it, for fear no one should see it, 
We will explain it, if necessary. 
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get it? It is, however, a lament- 
able fact that we were forced into 
arbitration about her, and that 
certain foreign statesmen made us 
pay three millions; just as the 
pious Emperor William practically 
gave one of our finest provinces to 
the United States. Really, with 
our present navy, it becomes a 
question whether we cannot ‘ arbi- 
trate’ for ourselves. 

But to return to lesson number 
two—the ‘ Alabama.’ It became 
most clear, obvious, and evident 
that one single small cruiser could 
put nearly the whole of the carrying 
trade of a mighty nation into fo- 
reign bottoms; and when a flag is 
not considered safe, it is very diffi- 
cult to get merchants to restore 
their confidence to that flag, simply 
because the slipat Lloyds’ is carried 
round the room, not underwritten. 
To take an example: had it not 
been for the gross stupidity of the 
Russian commodore, he, instead of 
knocking about at Japan during 
the Crimean war, might have in- 
tercepted every ship going out of 
Melbourne. One day the ‘ Red 
Jacket’ sailed with 750,0007. un- 
der the captain’s feet as he walked 
her deck, he saying that he would 
show his heels to any Russian 
ship ever built. What a prize for 
Semmes ! 

Now for lesson number three. 
The ‘ Alabama’ could, in all pro- 
bability, have continued her career, 
had she not have been commanded 
by a very hot-headed sailor. He 
was taunted with never meeting a 
United States ship, and he at once 
went out of Cherbourg and gave 
battle to the ‘ Kearsage,’ a rather 
more powerful ship, whose captain, 
as clever as he was valiant, pro- 
tected his gun-deck by hanging 
his chain cables in slings along 
the side. He beat Semmes in the 
saddest manner—in fact sank him. 
The then secretary to the American 
Admiralty complimented the cap- 
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tain of the ‘ Kearsage’ by telling 
him that he had succeeded in 
beating the finest combination of 
speed and power which Great Bri- 
tain could show: a compliment at 
which the gallant officer must have 
laughed as heartily as every other 
naval officer on both sides of the 
Atlantic, seeing that the ‘ Warrior’ 
and the ‘ Black Prince’ were both 
afloat at the time. The present 
secretary of the American navy 
said, the other day, that he saw 
no reason why the British navy 
should not burn down New York. 

The three lessons which our 
naval men learnt from the events 
of which we have gossiped above 
were these: We must have greater 
attacking power; we must have 
greater resisting power; and, above 
all things, we must have speed. 
We think that we are not wrong 
in saying that the idea of the ram 
came from the Emperor of the 
French; but here we are at fault, 
for we cannot find the date of 
the ‘ Belier’ (the ‘ Taureau’ was 
launched in 1865, but that does 
not help us). The ram was only 
once used before Lissa. The adop- 
tion of the ram principle, however, 
made a fourth quality necessary. 
We must have rapid turning 
power: this we have by the in- 
vention of the twin screw. 

The ‘ Warrior,’ though launched 
in 1860, remains one of the most 
useful, and very nearly the most 
beautiful, of Her Majesty’s ships; 
her speed is 14 knots an hour, 
and she hurls her vast weight of 
6000 tons through the water with 
the swiftness of a barracouta and 
the easiness of a dolphin. She 
was designed by Admiral Sir 
Spencer Robinson, which makes 
us inclined to quote the old sea 
song of our youth: 


‘In our wake, like any servant, 
Follows even the bold shark, 
How proud must be our admiral 
Of such a bonny bark.’ 
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We do not say that the ‘ Warrior’ 
would go into action in line, and 
a small bird has whispered to us 
that we shall never fight in line 
any more; but considering the 
performances of a Margate steam- 
boat, like the ‘ Alabama;’ when 
we see what a twopenny-halfpenny 
thing like her could do to a great 
flag, we are bound to make the 
conclusion, that the fact of two 
such frigates as the ‘ Warrior’ 
and the ‘ Black Prince’ being, as 
the Americans say, ‘ round,’ would 
transfer such an enormous quan- 
tity of goods into any number of 
neutral bottoms available, as would 
make Lloyds’ or Wall Street use 
strong language. 

‘ Then,’ the reader will ask in 
case of war with certain nations 
who have not signed certain trea- 
ties, or who refuse to abide by 
them, ‘our commerce would be 
transferred to foreign bottoms, as 
the American commerce was dur- 
ing their war? Certainly not. 
We should go on to the old 
system of convoy and use princi- 
pally steam merchant ships which 
could escape, while such ships as 
the ‘ Volage,’ the ‘ Monarch,’ the 
‘ Inconstant,’ or the ‘ Warrior’ 
were making up their account 
with the national enemy. We 
want very few more ships than 
we have at present to make our 
commerce secure. Many of these 
must be of the ‘ Warrior’ class, 
partly defended. And astonishing 
as it may be to some of our 
readers, the ‘ Inflexible,’ the awful 
ship of the future, just begun, is 
to be nothing more (in all proba- 
bility, for they have not settled 
on her rigging) than a gigantic 
‘ Warrior!’ and our readers must 
remember that nearly the greatest, 
if not the greatest, admiral of our 
day, Farragut, stuck to broadside 
ships, and did all his best things 
with the ‘Ironsides,’ a broadside 
iron ship. In a great pitched 


battle it is difficult to say what 
the ‘Warrior’ and her sister 
ships would do; very possibly they 
would not be there at all, but 
would be protecting commerce, 
which is quite within their ca- 
pacity. 

We have spoken so strongly on 
the beauty of the ‘ Warrior,’ that 
we are forced to take another ship 
rather out of her turn, for the 
‘Inconstant’ is the most beau- 
tiful thing which ever passed over 
the face of the waters since the 
building of Noah’s Ark. She 
looks as though, if you put a few 
more studding sails in her, she 
would leave her native element 
and fly; not like an albatross, 
but like one of those lovely little 
dove-coloured whale birds (in re- 
ality terns), which we know so 
well amongst the ice in 54° south. 
She is another of Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s ships. Her bows are 
utterly unlike the bows of the 
‘Warrior, that is to say, that 
instead of overhanging in the oid- 
fashioned way, the most advanced 
part of her is on the water-line, 
giving her the look of a shark; 
her stem bends inwards towards 
the forecastle, so that if you were 
in the head, the stem at the water- 
line would still be 12 feet forward 
from you; and if you got out on 
to the dolphin striker, the stem 
would be under your feet. The 
appearance of the ship is that of a 
gigantic yacht. Her length is 337 
feet ; her tonnage 4066 tons; her 
average speed is 164 knots, or 20 
miles an hour (we wish we could 
get that average speed out of our 
railway trains, but we can’t). She 
carries 16 guns, six 6-ton guns on 
the upper deck, ten 12-ton guns 
on her main deck. Captain Aplin 
had her first, and then Captain 
Waddilove got her. They say 
that men like Aplin and Waddi- 
love can make her do anything 
but speak. She is undoubtedly the 











finest cruiser afloat, and, conse- 
quently, is not in commission. 

Before leaving the bearty of 
Her Majesty’s ships behind, and 
utterly quarrelling with all Rus- 
kinites, on their master’s own 
grounds, we should like to say 
a few wsthetic words on another 
ship or so. What is this, 


* A cloud of duck 
From taffrail to truck,’ 


which is defying the sea in its 
anger; carrying studding sails 
when that China clipper to lee- 
ward has taken them in, or let 
them be blown away? This is 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Volage,’ and 
Captain Sullivan will see every 
skipper of every China clipper 
rammed down the great gun of 
Athlone before they shall pass 
him. The ‘ Volage’ is another of 
Sir Spencer Robinson’s ships, her 
speed is close upon 16 knots, and 
though her armament is not heavy, 
yet she is an awfully dangerous 
engine of war. 

Here, again, is a beautiful ship, 
the ‘Narcissus,’ by Sir Baldwin 
Walker, of 28 guns; she is a 
screw steamer, and is what you 
might call a deliberate ship as 
regards speed, because if you were 
to burn all the captain’s cabin 
furniture, you would never get 
more than 10 knots out of her. 
That, however, would be quite 
fast enough to overhaul 99 mer- 
chant steamers out of 100. 

Before going on from the ships, 
which the public call beautiful, 
and to those which the world calls 
ugly, we must pause to speak of a 
ship about which few could write 
and few could read without a 
soupgon of a tendency to—well— 
to be very sorry: we mean the 
‘ Captain,’ with almost the beauty 
of the ‘ Inconstant,’ and the power 
of the ‘Monarch.’ She broke all 


our hearts by carrying 600 of our 
best men and officers to the bottom 
of the sea. We only mention her 
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.the poor coward. 
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because she was a grand com- 
promise between two systems, and 
because we could not write this 
article without mentioning her. 
The general order was that ships 
were to keep line, using as little 
coal as possible. Lord Clarence 
Paget, an able Secretary of the 
Navy, declared that she was lost 
through mere economy of coals. 
With that we have nothing to do. 
The facts are that Cole and Bur- 
goyne triéd to prove that she could 
keep line almost entirely under sail, 
that she upset almost under the 
bows of the ‘Inconstant.’ Bur- 
goyne was on deck when she cap- 
sized, and got on her keel, a boat 
had floated, and all on the keel 
got to it save two men, Burgoyne 
and a wretched coward, who would 
make no effort. As the rule in 
our navy (both war and commer- 
cial) is that the captain must be 
the last to leave his ship, Bur- 
goyne had to stay and die with 
The nation 
would not have begrudged the 
cost of the whole ship to have 
saved Burgoyne, not so much be- 
cause he was such a fine officer, 
as because he could have told us 
facts about that ship which we 
shall never know now. We refuse 
to dwell on what must have taken 
piace between decks when she 
went down. Mr. Reed thinks that 
it was not over for twenty minutes. 
There was, in spite of Lord 
Clarence Paget, no one to blame 
in the matter. She was con- 
sidered so safe that the First 
Lord’s son was on board of her. 
Let us forget her for a moment 
before we describe her; let us 
have a laugh at the ‘ Devastation,’ 
and let us hope that the laugh 
will not be on the wrong side of 
our mouths. 

Mr. Goschen has sent out Captain 
Hewett with the ‘ Devastation,’ to 
see if he can sink her with all 
hands, money no object. But 
although Captain Hewett has 
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whistled for all the winds which 
are mentioned in St. Paul’s voyage, 
and in the first book of the 
‘ Eneid,’ not a capful can she 
get. Mr. Goschen’s patriotism is 
only equalled by his humanity. 
He sends out the ‘ Valorous’ to 
dry nurse the ‘ Devastation,’ and 
look about for the pieces. Seeing 
that the ‘ Valorous’ is generally 
three leagues astern of the ‘ De- 
vastation,’ we can only conclude 
that the presence of the ‘ Valor- 
ous’ is merely a polite attention. 
Footmen may be sent out to walk 
after old ladies, but their only use 
is to pick up the old lady after 
she has been run over. * 

The ‘Captain’ was of 4200 tons; 
she carried 500 men ; she had twin 
screws ; her battery was four 25- 
ton guns in two turrets, and two 
6-ton guns for bow-chasers and 
stern-chasers. The iron of her 
turrets alone was 10 inches thick, 
that of her sides 8 inches. We 
all supposed her to be the perfec- 
tion of ship-building, and- the 
American officers agreed in saying 
that she was the ship of the future. 
She was as beautiful in one way as 
the ‘Inconstant,’ but we think 
that she carried less canvas under 
full sail (without studding sails). 
She looked a little bare, but she 
carried canvas enough to upset 
her, and to cause a great national 
disaster, which will not die out of 
men’s minds for a generation. She 
was the last low free-board ship 
which will carry much canvas; 
that is the lesson which we learn 
from her, poor dear. 

Now we come to the high free- 
board turret system, and we at 
once take the ‘ Monarch,’ the ship 


* Since this was written the ‘ Devasta- 
tion’ has come home, with no practical 
results. Hewett, not having been able to 
drown himself in the ‘ Devastation,’ has 
been ordered to the West Coast of Africa 
in the ‘Active.’ It is evident that the 
present Admiralty know a good officer 
when they see him, and don’t stint him 
of work. 
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which carried Peabody’s body to 
America. She is by Sir Spencer 
Robinson ; she has the register of 
5100 tons; she is full rigged; she 
carries two turrets with four 
25-ton guns, two 12-ton guns, 
and one 6-ton gun. Her speed is 
about 18 knots. Many think her 
the most powerful engine of war 
in the world; notably some 
American officers. We withhold 
our opinion about her altogether. 
She can steam, she can sail, she 
can knock a boat to pieces at a 
mile, and so on; but in the case 
of a difference of opinion between 
her and the ‘ Devastation,’ in case 
of her getting a mast or so over- 
board and fouling the screw—well 
we said we should withhold our 
opinion, and we do so. She has 
the speed of a bonita, and the 
teeth of a shark, and can sail 
within five points of the wind, so 
we may leave her, supposing that 
she can take tolerably good care 
of herself. Why, however, is that 
great length between the foremast 
and the mainmast? of course Sir 
Spencer Robinson knows better 
than we do, but it spoils her 
beauty sadly, as far as beauty goes. 
We must, however, leave ‘ Pea- 
body’s hearse,’ and look at one or 
two others. 

Do any of our readers happen 
to have remarked that ships, like 
human beings, have distinct ex- 
pressione? We mean expressions 
in form merely. For example, 
we followed a man out of the 
opera the other night; we never 
saw his face, but from the look of 
his back and shoulders we came 
to the conclusion that he kept his 
wife and family in good order, 
and was by no means a bad 
fellow in spite of it. There is as 
much expression in a man’s body 
as there is in his face. So to 


avoid a sorites which would oc- 
cupy two columns, we say that 
there is a vast amount of expres- 
sion in ships. For instance, the 
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* Defence,’ when in motion, looks 
as if she had just heard of an 
impertinence to Her Majesty’s flag, 
and was determined to avenge it 
before the sun set, or perish in 
the attempt. She is the most 
impudent little thing in the navy 
(3700 tons, the same size as the 
biggest merchantman, except the 
‘ Persia,’ thirteen years ago). This 
innocent little thing is by Sir 
Baldwin Walker: her appearance 
at Trafalgar would have created 
a great sensation. 

But, as our Editor will stand 
no nonsense, we must pass rather 
more rapidly than we should wish 
through several ships. We are 
not at all sure that we entirely 
believe in the ‘ Agincourt.’ We 
don’t say that we don’t believe in 
her, we merely say that we are 
not sure whether we do or we 
don’t, and so put ourselves in 
the position of the Old Catholics 
of Germany. She is an awful 
thing; 6600 tons register, and 15 
knots speed. There is no doubt 
that she could have played the 
mischief with Noah’s Ark, and 
stopped the propagation of quad- 
rupeds (including cats, for which 
last thing the captain would 
have been rewarded by a grateful 
country), but is she handy? We 
do not wish to rake up old matters, 
or to allude to what we think 
were undue punishments; but it 
seems perfectly certain that if the 
‘ Agincourt’ finds Mount Ararat 
under her lee, she is as certain to 
rest upon it as Noah’s Ark, pro- 
vided that she is restricted in the 
matter of coal. We are only 
quoting Lord Clarence Paget. We 
speak this without the smallest 
prejudice, in one way or another, 
to Lord Clarence Paget’s ‘ coal- 
bill’ theory.* 


* The writer hears, since the above 
was written, that the ‘ Agincourt’ is, 
after the ‘Inconstant,’ the handiest ship 
in Her Majesty’s navy. 
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ZEsthetically the ‘Sultan’ is 
one of the most beautiful things 
which Her Majesty has, with the 
exception always of the ‘ Warrior’ 
and the ‘Inconstant.’ We are 
sorry that we have not space to 
describe her. She must be left 
on the shelf with the beautiful 
‘Tron Duke’ and others. The 
time has come to attend to the 
floating batteries. 

We were going into Helvetsluys 
a Sunday or so ago (the time 
seems like thirty years; in fact, it 
is just three years) when a pilot 
came on board and brought the 
news of MacMahon’s defeat, with 
that awful despatch from the late 
Emperor: ‘MacMahon has lost a 
battle, but there is no reason why 
matters should not rearrange 
themselves.’ We happened to be 
bound for Metz, and we were fear- 
fully impatient; we said to our 
captain, ‘Give that abominable 
old ferry-boat a ram and get into 
the canal with that ship before 
us.’ The captain said, ‘ Which 
ferry-boat? we answered, ‘ That 
one.’ Hereplied, ‘ That “ ferry boat” 
is one of the most terribly power- 
ful men-of-war in the world, and 
in these shallow waters would 
have a good chance of sinking 
the “ Warrior.”’ When we came 
alongside of her we saw that such 
was the case, according to modern 
notions. But as we do not happen 
to have swallowed the latest 
doctrine, which is that the last 
notion is of necessity the best, we 
rather found fault with the great 
Dutch ship of war, and rather 
wondered whether our handy little 
Scotch steamer could not have 
sent her to the bottom at once. 
We emphatically came to the 
conclusion, that if our captain had 
a sudden difference of opinion 
with the captain of the Dutch 
ironclad, had had full steam up, 
and had put his helm hard a lee, 
that, whatever became of us, that 
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great ship of war would have been 
at the bottom of the sea. 

She had four guns in two turrets, 
therefore at close quarters she 
was nearly powerless. Say that 
her guns would have sent shell 
into any one of Her Majesty’s 
ships at a long distance: Her 
Majesty’s ships must be prepared 
for that. We had, in the way of 
duty, to examine a house in which 
three 40 Ib. shells had burst. The 
house was a perfectly defenceless 
cottage, and the family were in it 
when the bombardment began. 
The family ran away, but no one 
was in the least hurt. We ex- 
amined the place in the most 
careful manner, and twenty other 
houses besides, and we came to 
the conclusion that explosive shells 
are very little more dangerous 
than thunderstorms, and not half 
so dangerous as railway accidents. 
We certainly, willing always to 
tell the truth, saw on one occa- 
sion six young men evidently 
killed by one shell; but among 
twenty thousand we can quote that 
as a solitary instance. As the 
object of human life is to add to 
human knowledge, we beg to record 
our opinion that in a narrow road, 
with a sharp turning, the mitral- 
leuse is the most infernal imple- 
ment of war ever invented. 

Our later systems of ship-build- 
ing seem to have two errors. In 
the first place, we suppose that our 
men are afraid of death in war; 
and the second is, that we can 
make them braver by protecting 
them. In the first place, we answer 
that no man born of woman, in the 
French, English, and German na- 
tions, dares be afraid of death in 
war; and in the second place, we 
say that we cannot protect our 
men from the consequences of war. 
To go on, we say that a man who 
will not go under fire is a fellow 
who is not to be taken into calcu- 
lation of the census. We share 
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with 999 men out of 1000, the 
very strongest objection to go 
under fire unless we are paid for 
doing so. Our sailors are tolerably 
well paid and seem contented. We 
take such extreme care of them, by 
casing them in with iron, that we 
send nearly six hundred of the 
pretty gallant fellows to the bottom 
of the sea, in a ship which was 
constructed for their own especial 
safety. The nation must really 
have no more fanatics like the 
noble fellows who have gone down 
in the ‘Captain,’ we mean Bur- 
goyne and Coles. 

Let us dismiss all disagreeable 
matters, and go in for a little of 
what the Americans call ‘ Spread- 
eagleism.’ Here comes the ‘ Hot- 
spur.’ Weshould like to describe 
the ‘Hotspur’ for an old sailor, 
but we are unable. Captain Mar- 
ryat would have laughed for a 
week, and then written a novel 
about her. The ‘ Hotspur’ is ex- 
actly nothing at all. She looks 
like a donkey, and she also looks 
like a race-horse. We are not 
aware ofany particulararrangement 
which would prevent her burning 
down New York; but she is fear- 
fully ugly, and still very beautiful. 

She is the only vessel in the 
Service having a fixed turret. She 
comes rushing through the water 
at 12 knots, and she has the 
appearance of sending all other 
navies from the face of the sea; a 
thing which she could not do. 
There is, however, something 
grandly and awfully furious about 
her, as she comes on sending the 
water flying out of her stern. 

We have to consider space, and 
so we will say that (to talk Ame- 
rican, and not English) we do 
not think considerably about the 
‘Glatton.’ She looks immensely 
like doing it; but could she do 
it? If we were allowed to ex- 
press an opinion under a Liberal 
Government, we should say that 
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she could not; but as we are not 
allowed to express an opinion, it 
is to be understood that we ex- 
press no opinion whatever. Could 
not two ‘ Victories, with steam, 
manage the ‘Glatton? We only 
want our readers to turn back to 
the Battle of Lissa, to see the 
ironclads sinking on all sides, and 
the glorious old ‘ Kaiser’ floating 
supreme amidst the ruin. 

We now come to the ‘ Devasta- 
tion,’ and every man holds his 
breath when he speaks of her. She 
is the most awful thing that fioats 
on the face of the waters, and, 
most unfortunately for us, we 
want twenty more like her. She 
is incomparably hideous, and in- 
comparably beautiful. Going at 
full speed, there is an expression of 
fury about her, which makes one 
think of an ugly woman in an 
angry mood. She is a terrible 
thing, but we wish to wind up by 
saying that we must have others 
far more terrible. 


We do not happen to believe in 


the ‘ Inflexible’; and as the ‘ In- 
flexible’ will not be launched for 
four years, it does not very much 
matter to us whether we believe 
in the ‘ Inflexible’ or not. What 
is of much more importance is 
this: Lord Henry Lennox and Mr. 
Reed will not agree about that 
ship. Mr. Reed writes a letter to 
the ‘ Times ’ about the ‘ Inflexible,’ 
which leaves us exactly where we 
were before. (Mr. Reed’s powers 
of silence are masterly.) Does Mr. 
Reed believe in the ‘ Inflexible,’ or 
not? That is a thing which we 
shall never find out. That Mr. 
Reed is the best designer of war 
ships we have ever had, no one 
will for a moment deny; but in 
one breath he grumbles at foreign 
nations getting our plans, while 
at the same time it is said that 
he himself has been giving his 
latest ideas to foreign nations! 
A most astounding result. Why is 
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not Mr. Reed, Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, or Sir Baldwin Walker, First 
Lord of the Admiralty? Answer, 
Nobody knows. The late Mr. 
Dickens said that he was prepared 
to be First Lord of the Admiralty, 
because he possessed the indis- 
pensable qualification of knowing 
nothing at all about the matter. 
There are foolish people who say 
that Mr. Goschen’s qualifications 
are equal to those of the late Mr. 
Dickens. 

Let us look at what we consider 
the finest navy in the world as 
compared to other navies. We 
have 60 ironclads, where we ought 
to have 180, of which 20 are turret 
ships; we consider the rest not 
much better than the old ‘ Victory,’ 
if we put steam out of the ques- 
tion. Prussia has 7 ironclads. 
France has 62! a fact which would 
be alarming, were we going to 
quarrel with the ‘Grand Nation,’ 
a thing which is nearly impossible. 
We hope we give no offence when 
we say that we believe that the 
hands of England and France are 
interlocked for ever. Still it is 
rather idiotic to say that we have 
at present a navy which could beat 
the combined navies of the world. 
Such is not the case, and a lie is 
always idiotic. The French have 
62 ironclads; the Russians, 25; 
the Prussians, 7; the Americans, 
51. It isin the bounds of possi- 
bility that our captains and our 
men might be a match for the 
combined navies of the world; 
but it would be a dangerous ex- 
periment. One thing we can do, 
however, even with what we think 
our present inadequate force. We 
can utterly forbid a foreign army 
to land on our shores in any way. 
We can forbid any flag to float 
over the sea, if we disapprove of 
that flag; and, with the assistance 
of France (now more beloved by us 
than ever), we can simply sweep 
the seas. Henry KInGs.ey. 
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THE DOVE’S NEST.* 
A Dramatic Nobelette 
In Two Acts. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON, AUTHOR OF ‘KITES AND PIGEONS.’ 


ACT IL. 
Scene 1.—My Lapy’s SEcRET. 


OO Wie 

“| CENE—a Library. 

@) WY The windows 

overlook a green 

bit of park and 

a clump of deli- 

cious foliage. 

You are almost 

inclined to ex- 

claimas you look 

out, ‘Can this be London? But 

you do not make such an un- 

necessary observation, because you 

know you are inside the Dove’s 

Nest, Regent’s Park. The library 

is furnished with taste and judg- 

ment —oak and green cloth, Turkey 

carpet, bronzes, a few oil paint- 

ings, and flowers upon each 
window-sill. 

‘ Tell my lady I am here.at her 

service,’ says Mr. Partridge to a 


servant; ‘if she pleases, I will 
wait upou her in her own room.’ 

The servant bows and goes 
out. 

Mr. Partridge, turning over some 
letters, talks to himself. Here are 
his words : 

* Her conduct, certainly, to me 
appears very mysterious; but it 
is to be explained, no doubt. This 
young gentleman has evidently 
touched her heart, and her modesty 
confuses her so much that she will 
not avow it. She says she dislikes 
him; I am told that is how love 
begins with women. Yet Harriet 
is a girl of understanding, clever, 
well educated—what can it all 
mean? Here she comes.’ 

‘I hope you are not vexed at 
my leaving you so abruptly, and 
without an apology,’ says the lady. 

‘ It vexes me to think that you 
consider an apology necessary. 
The subject we were considering 
was of such a delicate nature, that 
I was more pleased with your 
natural confusion than I should 
have been with your excuses.’ 

‘I have reflected, sir, says 
Lady Dove, taking a seat near the 
library table, and near a mag- 
nificent statuette of Hercules, 
‘that the person for whom I 
have conceived a very tender re- 
gard may, from the wisest motives, 
doubt my passion; therefore I 
would ' endeavour to answer all 
his objections, and convince him 


* Founded upon the Petite-Piece of the Gallo-Irish Fagan that was praised by 
Voltaire and adapted to the English stage by Garrick, 
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that he is deserving of my highest 
esteem and my most sincere love.’ 

*I do not as yet comprehend 
what kind of dispute can have 
arisen between yourself and Lord 
Hawk,’ replies Mr. Partridge, look- 
ing into his ward’s blushing face; 
* I would advise reconciliation.’ 

* He still continuesin his strange 
error!’ thinks Lady Dove. 

‘Shall I indulge the liberty of 
telling you, my dear,’ says Mr. 
Partridge, taking her hand, which 
is hot and tremulous, and causes 
him to remark, ‘ You tremble, 
Lady Dove—what is the matter?” 

‘ Nothing, sir,’ she replies; ‘ go 
on.’ 

‘I guess what causes you this 
uneasiness; you fear that society 
will not be so readily convinced 
of Lord Hawk’s merit as you are; 
and, indeed, I could wish him 
more deserving of you; but your 
regard for him gives the young 
nobleman a merit which otherwise 


he would have wanted, and al-. 


most makes me blind to his 
failings.’ 

‘And would you, sir, advise 
me to make choice of this gentle- 
man ?” 

‘I would advise you, as I al- 
ways have done, my dear ward, to 
consult your own heart.’ 

‘If that is how you advise, I 
will most religiously follow it; 
and for the last time, I am deter- 
mined to discover my real senti- 
ments; but as a confession of my 
love will not become me, and is, 
indeed, foreign to my bashful 
nature, I have been thinking of 
some innocent stratagem to spare 
my blushes, and in part relieve 
me from the shame of a declara- 
tion—might I not be permitted 
to write to him, for example ?’ 

‘Yes, I think you may write 
your sentiments without impro- 
priety ; and, indeed, you ought to 
explain yourself; your late mis- 
understanding, in fact, makes it 
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absolutely necessary that you 
should do so.’ 

* Will you assist me? In short, 
will you be my amanuensis—will 
you write the letter for me? 

‘ Most willingly,’ says Mr. Par- 
tridge; ‘and the fact that you, 
in @ measure, make me a party to 
the letter, will remove any objec- 
tion that could arise as to the 
propriety of the course you are 
adopting.’ 

Lady Dove rises from her seat 
and sighs. Mr. Partridge sits 
down before a blotting pad and 
takes up a pen. Lady Dove is 
conscious that her heart is beating 
wildly. 

‘Now, my dear, I am ready,’ 
says Mr. Partridge. 

‘I wish I were,’ says Lady 
Dove, walking to the window and 
back again. 

‘ Don’t be disturbed,’ says Mr. 
Partridge; ‘ Lord Hawk is not a 
man that you should be nervous 
about; and if he has his faults, 
time and your own influence will 
soon correct them.’ 

‘Give me a moment to think,’ 
says the lady, looking at her guar- 
dian with a despairing glance. 

‘A hundred, my dear,’ says 
Partridge, looking up at her 
through his clear, modest eyes. 

‘Now I am ready. Say, ‘ Jt is 
vain for me to conceal from one of 
your understanding the real secret 
of my heart.’ 

‘ Secret of my heart,’ repeats 
Partridge, in the most business- 
like manner, while he writes at 
the lady’s dictation. 

‘ Though your modesty and self- 
depreciation will not suffer you to,’ 
continues the lady. 

‘Do you think, Lady Dove, 
that he is really much troubled 
with modesty? asks the ama- 
nuensis. 

‘Pray indulge me,’ says the 
lady, a little impatiently. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ replies 
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Mr. Partridge, ‘I have ‘written 
the sentence which excited my 
criticism.’ 

‘ Everything should show you that 
it is you only that I love.’ 

‘Very well,’ says Partridge, 
writing ; ‘ go on, my lady.’ 


says Lady Dove, meekly. ‘ And 
though Iam already bound in gra- 
titude to you . 

‘In gratitude to Lord Hawk!’ 
says Mr. Partridge. 

* Pray write, sir.’ 

* Well,’ says Mr. Partridge, ‘ as 
you desire. In gratitude to you— 
I have written it.’ 

‘ Yet my passion is most disin- 
terested.’ 

‘ Yes—I proceed at your dic- 
tation, but against my own judg- 
ment and understanding,’ says 
Partridge. 

The lady does not reply, but 
proceeds with her dictation: ‘ And 
to convince you that you owe much 
care to my Affections ‘ 

‘ Yes,’ says the amanuensis, 
giving himself up to the riddle, 
and no longer trying to go with 
the lady. 

‘I would wish that I had not 
experienced s 

‘ Well, my lady, go on.’ 
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* You that I love—have you got 
that?” 

* Yes.’ 3 

* And you understand me ? 

*‘ Yes —“ You that I love,’”— 
that is plain enough.’ 

‘I would make it plain, sir, 


‘ Had not experienced your tender 
care of me in my infancy.’ 

‘Eh? What? Did I hear 
aright ?’ exclaims the amanuensis ; 
‘ am I dreaming?” 

‘I have exposed my secret,’ says 
the lady to herself (it would be 
an “aside” on the stage), ‘ what 
will he say? He will hate me!’ 

‘ Harriet!’ says Mr. Partridge, 
noticing her confusion. 

‘ Sir,’ she replies, meekly, her 
eyes bent on the ground. 

‘To whom do you write this 
letter ?” 

*‘ To—to—to Lord Hawk, is it 
not? she answers. 

‘ Then you must not talk about 
his care of your infancy ; it would 
be absurd.’ 

‘Yes, it would indeed,’ the 
lady says, in reply; ‘it is im- 
proper, quite.’ 

‘Did it escape you in your 
confusion, my dear ?” 

‘ It did, indeed.’ 
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* What shall I say in its place?” 

‘Ido not know—I said quite 
enough at the outset to make my- 
self understood.’ 

* Then we will say no more—is 
that your wish ? 

‘It is useless, I fear, to say 
more.’ 

‘ Finish it in the usual way, 
with compliments, et cetera, and 
send it away.’ 

‘ Yes—send it away—if you 
think I may do—if you think I 
ought to—if you think it ne- 
cessary.’ 

‘ That is as you think,’ he says, 
folding and sealing the letter. 

A servant knocks at the door 
and enters; addressing him, Mr. 
Partridge says, ‘ Carry this letter 


Lady Dove interrupts, Mr. Par- 
tridge, with something like anger 
and impatience, 

‘To whom? she asks, looking 
straight at him, ker lip curling 
with a slight expression of dis-- 


dain and annoyance. 

* To Lord Hawk,’ says Partridge, 
and hands the letter to the ser- 
vant, who disappears with it in 
well-bred servant-like silence. 

‘What a terrible situation!’ 
says Lady Dove to herself (the 
usual aside). 

‘I am amazed!’ remarks Mr. 
Partridge (also aside). 

‘I cannot speak another word’ 
(very much aside), says the lady. 

‘My prudence fails me,’ says 
Mr. Partridge, almost as loud, as 
he replaces the pens and ink. 

‘He disapproves my passion,’ 
says the lady (aside again), ‘and I 
shall die of confusion and chagrin.’ 

These asides are just becoming 
troublesome and hard to maintain, 
when there enters Miss Perkee 
from a door leading into the draw- 
ing-room, at the keyhole of which 
door she has been picking up 
scraps of her mistress’ confessions. 
Satisfied that the interview is over, 
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she deems it right to see how the 
lady looks at the end of it. 

‘Beg pardon,’ she says, ‘Sir 
Charles Turkeycock is waiting. I 
was to say that he is anxious to 
know your ladyship’s determina- 
tion.’ 

‘I must retire to conceal my 
weakness,’ says Mr. Partridge 
(aside) to himself, and hurrying 
from the room without noticing 
Miss Perkee or even saying another 
word to his ward. 

‘This is odd, my lady—what 
can be the meaning of Mr. Part- 
ridge leaving the room in that 
manner ?” 

Lady Dove does not take the 
smallest notice of her maid’s 
question; but retires as uncere- 
moniously as Mr. Partridge had 
done before her. 

‘ Here’s a precious mystery! 
She does not love that young 
foppish, effeminate lord, after all! 
She never actually said she did, 
but I felt sure it was arranged 
between them. The sly lady— 
she loves some one that isn’t re- 
spectable, and her guardian has 
not been quite so gentle with her 
as usual. He has evidently given 
it to her. Here’s a nice thing, 
and I not to know all about it! I 
could hardly catch a word they 
said; but I will know what it all 
means—I will follow my lady, and 
teaze her to death till she tells me 
all; and if I don’t succeed, I’ll give 
her warning and go and be a female 
doctor, or a telegraph clerk, or 
something, that I will.’ 

With which noble resolve Miss 
Perkee bounces out of the room 
just as Sir Charles Turkeycock 
and Mr. Partridge enter it, in time 
for the next chapter. 


Scene 2.—A Surprise FOR MY 
Lorp Hawk. 


Scene—The library as before. 
‘Upon my word, Sir Charles, I 
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am still in the dark,’ says Mr. 
Partridge. ‘It is a riddle, sir, a 
riddle that I cannot solve.’ 

‘ What the devil is it?” exclaims 
Sir Charles; ‘’Pon my soul’ (gobble- 
gobble) ‘I never heard of lovers so 
difficult to manage. Perhaps you 
have been too rough with the lady’ 
(gobble-gobble). ‘I saw her pass 
up the staircase, and she seemed 
to be angry ’ (gobble) —‘ never saw 
her out of humour in my life 
before.’ 

‘I can only so far collect from 
her behaviour, Sir Charles, that 
your nephew is not so much in 
her good graces as he would have 
you believe.’ 

‘ Begad, that is likely enough! 
But if it is so, there will be a row’ 
(gobble-gobble)! Demmit, sir, if 


he likes to make a fool of himself 
he shan’t make me ridiculous’ 
(gobble-gobble). ‘By Jove, sir,does 
he make a laughing-stock of me?’ 

Sir Charles raises his stick, 
decants his port, and does what 
Lord Hawk calls the military drill 


business on the hearth-rug; while 
Mr. Partridge raises his hands in 
deprecation of the veteran’s wrath. 

‘A little vanity is excusable in 
Lord Hawk.’ 

‘ Vanity! demmit, sir, I will’ 
(gobble-gobble). 

‘Come in,’ says Mr. Partridge, 
in reply to an earnest knocking at 
the door. 

Miss Perkee enters, her eyes 
sparkling with excitement. 

‘Pray forgive me, gentlemen; 
but I feel sure you will! I have 
discovered the secret—undone the 
puzzle—the Davenport ropes have 
fallen. I know the happy man— 
I know the brave knight about 
whom my lady was so distressed 
and embarrassed.’ 

* Well, well, child—out with it, 
says Sir Charles. 

‘Has she not told you, sir? 
asked Miss Perkee, turning her 
fierce eyes upon Mr. Partridge. 
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‘No, no—that is, not directly, 
he says. 

‘So much the better!’ exclaims 
Miss Perkee. ‘Oh, how delightful 
it is to discover a secret—and to 
be the first to let it out! I vowed 
I would know it, and at last—at 
last my lady confessed all!’ 

‘ All what ? confound the woman 
—beg pardon,’ says Sir Charles. 

‘Don’t be rude, you naughty, 
naughty man,’ says Miss Perkee, 
leering at Sir Charles, and look- 
ing very knowingly at Mr. Par- 
tridge. 

‘Out with it,’ says Sir Charles 
again. 

‘In the first place, my lady does 
not like your nephew, and never 
did.’ 

‘ And I told the ass as much,’ 
says Sir Charles, decanting his 
port and shouldering his stick. 

‘She hates the young men of 
the period—thinks them snobs 
and idiots; she has settled her 
affections upon one of riper years 
and riper understanding.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ says Sir Charles. 

‘She expects from a lover in 
the autumn of his days more 
constancy, more devotion, and of 
course more discretion—these are 
her very words.’ 

‘ Peculiar words,’ says Mr. Part- 
ridge, fidgeting with his watch- 
chain. 

‘But prudent words’ (gobble- 
gobble), says Sir Charles ; ‘ prudent 
and sensible.’ 

‘In short,’ continues Miss Per- 
kee, ‘as she had openly declared 
against the nephew, and talked 
of autumn and prudence, I took 
upon me to speak of the uncle.’ 

‘Of me, child!’ exclaims Sir 
Charles, gobbling for breath. 

‘Of you, sir, says Miss Perkee, 
not in the least discomposed. 
‘ And she did not say no, but cast 
such a look and fetched such a 
sigh! If ever I looked or sighed 
in my life, I knew on the instant 
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how it was with her—ladies have 
curious fancies !’ 

* Fancies! the devil, Miss Per- 
kee,’ roars out Sir Charles, his 
face aglow with a strange delight. 
‘ Fancies! Eh, Partridge! You 
joke, Miss Perkee’ (gobble-gobble- 
gobble), ‘ you joke?’ 

‘ Indeed I do not, sir,’ says the 
maid, stolidly; ‘I said nothing 
could be so ridiculous as such a 
choice. Nay, Sir Charles, do not 
frown; I said all sorts of things 
against you that I did not mean’ 
[Gobble-gobble, ‘Ah, hem!’ from 
Sir Charles]. ‘I said you were old 
and gouty, and rheumatic and 
half blind.’ 

‘Demmit, you need not have 
gone as far as that!’ exclaims Sir 
Charles. 

‘It was no matter what I said; 
she had made up her mind——’ 

‘ But you might have said less, 
young woman,’ says Sir Charles, 
with real turkeycock pomp, strut- 
ting to and fro and tossing his 
comb magnificently. 


‘Rest assured, Sir Charles,’ re- 
marks Partridge, ‘ that a true heart 
and a good understanding will pre- 
vail more with Lady Dove than 
mere fashionable accomplishments.’ 


‘Mr. Partridge, sir,’ says Sir 
Charles, planting his stick firmly 
on the carpet, ‘I have had my 
day—in my time I have been well 
received by the ladies’ (gobble- 
gobble). ‘But I am more in my 
winter than my autumn—the lady 
cannot mean me—no, no, there is 
some mistake’ (gobble-gobble). 

‘I tell you, Sir Charles, there 
is no mistake,’ breaks in Miss 
Perkee, with firmness. ‘ You are 
the gentleman; she says Fate has 
decreed it, and what Fate has 
decreed must come to pass.’ 

‘You are sure—no mistake— 
really ? says Sir Charles. 

‘None, none— positive,’ says 
Miss Perkee. ‘ You are the gentle- 
man of Lady Dove’s choice.’ 
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‘Why then, hurrah!’ exclaims 
Sir Charles, ‘ Hang it, I'll be young 
again for her sake! Ah! ah! ah!’ 
(gobble-gobble-gobble). ‘ Here’s a 
go for my nephew! So I score 
one against you, Lord Hawk—ah! 
ah!—the hawk that wanted the 
dove is superseded by a finer bird. 
Oh! oh! oh! Vive l’amour cigars 
and cognac! By Jupiter, I could 
sing and dance.’ 

Sir Charles gobbles and laughs, 
and spreads his tail and shakes 
his comb and struts, and in the 
midst of his demonstrations there 
enters Lord Hawk to the sound 
of Offenbachian music. He goes 
to the window and addresses a 
small company of musicians, whose 
heads now appear among the 
foliage. 

‘That will do—play softly— 
bravo! capital!’ 

‘What the devil is this, sir? 
exclaims Sir Charles. 

‘ A little private band of mine,’ 


drawls Lord Hawk; ‘as Lady 


Dove is a trifle eccentric, and fond 
of music, I thought I would seren- 
ade her in the old style.’ 

‘Old style!’ says Sir Charles, 
‘there’s nothing of the old style 
about that infernal music.’ 

‘It’s a wedding march,’ says 
Lord Hawk; ‘ it’s appropriate, at 
all events.’ 

At which Sir Charles laughs and 
coughs and gobbles until he al- 
most threatens to have a down- 
right fit of hilarity. 

‘Do you hear the puppy?’ he 
says, at length, looking at Miss 
Perkee and poking Mr. Partridge 
in the ribs with his stick; ‘ wed- 
ding march—listen to the ass!’ 

‘It is time to clear up all mis- 
takes,’ says Partridge. 

‘ Now for it—ah! ah!’ says Sir 
Charles. 

‘Lady Dove is not destined to 
be your wife, Lord Hawk,’ con- 
tinues Partridge. 

‘Sir! exclaims Lord Hawk, 





; 
: 
: 
: 
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‘The young lady has fixed her 
affections on another.’ 

‘ Another!’ says his lordship, 
taken aback by Mr. Partridge’s 
cool and emphatic manner. 

‘Yes, sir, another, says Sir 
Charles; ‘ that is English, I hope; 
if it is not, damit, my lord 
nephew, you can translate it into 
French.’ 

* Vous étes bien dréle, mon oncle,’ 
sneers Lord Hawk. 

‘Show your teeth’ (gobble- 
gobble). ‘There’s nothing else for 
you to do—she has fixed her heart 
upon another, I tell you,’ says Sir 
Charles, grandly. 

* Very well.’ 

‘ And that other is one to whom 
you owe respect, look you’ (gobble- 
gobble). 

‘I am his respectful, humble 
servant.’ 

‘You are a fine fellow, with 
your cock-and-bull stories about 
love and modesty and all that!’ 
(gobble-gobble). 

‘What are you driving at, 
uncle? you will make me uneasy, 
really !’ 

‘About her dying in love for 
you, when you have no more in- 
terest in her than Sergeant Bates 
or the Two-headed Nightingale’ 
(gobble-gobble)——‘ ah! ah!—a 
pretty fellow!’ 

Lord Hawk goes to the window, 
and bids the music cease. 

‘ You think that the women are 
all for you young fellows,’ says 
Sir Charles. 

‘Yes, yes; you are quite right 
there, uncle; ah! ah!’ 

‘Oh, what a jolly ass you will 
look by-and-by!’ exclaims Sir 
Charles, with an expression of real 
pity for his nephew. 

‘Well, whoever my precious 
rival may be, here is a “ wonner” 
for him as they say,’ replies Lord 
Hawk, taking a letter from his 
pocket. 

‘ What the devil is that ? 


‘A shot from a Woolwich In- 
fant, that’s all; it will sink a 
pirate, at all events.’ 

‘ What is it, you noodle?’ 

‘ A letter from the lady herself, 
you jolly old turkeycock.’ 

*To you? 

‘To me! She reproaches me 
with my modesty—there can be 
no mistake about that.’ 

‘What is this, Mr. Partridge ?’ 
asks Sir Charles. 

‘A letter dictated by the lady, 
and written by me.’ 

‘Sent by her ladyship to my 
nephew ?” 

‘I believe so.’ 

‘Well but, then’ (gobble-gobble), 
says Sir Charles, ‘ how the devil! 
Miss Perkee—eh? what becomes 
of your story now ?” 

‘I don’t understand it,’ says 
Miss Perkee. 

‘NorI! ‘Pon my soul, I begin 
to think!’ 

Mr. Partridge looks anxiously 
from one to the other. 

‘ You will all understand soon,’ 
says Lord Hawk. 

‘What is the meaning of this 
music? asks Lady Dove, entering 
the room at this interesting crisis. 

‘Your ladyship, replies Lord 
Hawk, ‘I brought the band; 
thought it would please you— 
especially after the honour you 
have done me by the confessions 
in your most kind letter. But 
be straight, Harriet, with these 
good people; they tell me I am 
nobody here, that I am supplanted 
by another, and all sorts of wild 
things.’ 

Lord Hawk surveys the group 
through his glass, drops the disc 
from his eye, tears frantically at 
his wristbands, looks at his boots, 
strikes an attitude of superiority 
over everybody in the world, and 
waits. 

* It is time I spoke plainly,’ says 
the lady, with a timid but firm 
glance which comprehends the 

















whole of the room; ‘to hesitate 
longer would be injurious to all 
parties.’ 

‘ Most judicious,’ remarks Lord 
Hawk. 

‘Be quiet, Hawk,’ says Sir 
Charles. 

‘I am silent,’ responds his lord- 
ship. 

‘You have all been in error,’ 
says the lady; ‘my bashfulness 
may have deceived you, my heart 
never did.’ 

* C'est vrai, observes Lord Hawk, 
to his boots. 

‘ Therefore, before I declare my 
sentiments, it is proper that I 
should disavow any engagement; 
but, at the same time, I must 
confess——’ 

‘Yes, all, by all means,’ says 
Sir Charles. 

* Courage, mademoiselle !’ 
marks Lord Hawk. 

‘That another, not you, Lord 
Hawk, has won my heart.’ 

‘ Another, not you,’ roars Sir 
Charles, shaking his stick at his 
nephew; ‘not you, my conceited 
friend.’ 

‘Has won my heart,’ continues 
Lady Dove, ‘and without caring 
for the conquest; I cannot be 
deceived in his conduct; modesty 
may tie a lady’s tongue, but silence 
in @ man can only proceed from 
indifference or contempt.’ 

‘ How charmingly she reproaches 
my unconsciousness!’ says Sir 
Charles Turkeycock, almost gob- 
bling her up with his eyes, which 
survey her all over with intense 
admiration. 

‘ As to that letter, Lord Hawk, 
your error there is pardonable, and 
in that matter I confess myself 
somewhat to blame; but it was 
really not my fault that it was 
sent to you; the contents must 
also have told you that it could 
not be intended for you.’ 

‘ Certainly, of course’ (gobble- 
gobble), says Sir Charles; ‘ now 
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it is my turn to speak. Hem! 
hem! most sweet young lady, 
whose charms are beyond all de- 
scription’ (gobble-gobble), ‘how 
could you do me the injustice to 
think that my silence proceeded 
from contempt? Was it natural, 
was it prudent, for a man of sixty- 
five to ‘ 

‘What!’ exclaims Lord Hawk, 
with spiteful surprise. ‘ By all 
that’s ridiculous — what! is my 
uncle the happy man?— is Sir 
Charles Gobble-gobble my rival ? 
—TI shall die of laughter!’ 

‘ Gobble-gobble! you wretched 
ass,’ shouts Sir Charles. ‘ How 
dare you insult your uncle? By 
Jove, I'll ; 

‘Peace! peace!’ exclaims the 
lady, turning towards Sir Charles, 
with a gentle but sarcastic smile; 
‘do not imagine, sir, that to me 
your age is any fault.’ 

‘You are very kind—you are 
queen-like in your noble generosity 
and condescension, my love,’ says 
Sir Charles, modulating his voice 
to a mincing whisper. 

‘Neither is it a merit, Sir 
Charles,’ continues the lady, lof- 
tily, ‘ of that extraordinary na- 
ture that I should sacrifice to it 
an inclination which I have for 
another.’ 

‘ Another, another!’ exclaims 
Sir Charles. ‘ How is this? 

* Another, not you, Sir Charles!’ 
drawls Lord Hawk, fixing the old 
gentleman with his glance and 
pulling up his cuffs at him. 

‘ What can it mean? remarks 
Miss Perkee, whose eyes have 
been sparkling with anticipation 
and enjoyment all through the 
dialogue. 

‘Madam!’ says Sir Charles, 
with something like manly dig- 
nity, ‘I have been foolishly led 
into a mistake, which I hope you 
will excuse’ (gobble-bobble), ‘ and 
I have made myself very ridi- 
culous, which I hope I may live 
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to forget. I ought to be kicked 
for as big a fool as my nephew!’ 

‘ Pray make no excuses, ’ says 
the lady, looking at Mr. Par- 
tridge. 

‘ What I now see and hear, with 
the remembrance of all that has 
gone before, may well induce me 
to speak,’ says Mr. Partridge, with 
sudden animation and joy in his 
voice and looks. 

* Now for it!’ says Lord Hawk ; 
‘go on, Partridge—it is as good 
as a play—a deuced sight better 
than some plays.’ 

‘ My dear Lady Dove!’ exclaims 
Partridge, without noticing any 
one else, utterly regardless of the 
astonished faces of the company. 
* My dear Harriet! Can you ever 
forgive my apparent indifference ? 
Can you think that I have seen 
and talked to you unmoved? It 
has been an effort of years to 
keep down the daring ambition 
of my heart! The most unworthy 
of your admirers, I have loved 
you long and secretly; but I can 
no longer resist the violence of 
my passion. Behold me at your 
feet |’ 

‘Hang me if this is not be- 
coming funny,’ says Lord Hawk; 
‘the moon has changed and the 
old boys are growing frisky.’ 

‘ Pray rise, my dear sir,’ says 
the lady, her face beaming with 
satisfaction. ‘I have refused my 
hand to Sir Charles and to this 
young lord; the one accuses me 
of caprice, the other of singularity. 
Should I refuse my hand a third 
time, I might call down upon my 
poor little head a more severe 
reproach. Therefore, Mr. Par- 
tridge, I give you my hand; you 
have long since possessed yourself 
of my heart.’ 

‘My dear lady, thus let me 
seal the joyous bond,’ says Par- 
tridge, taking her manfully by the 
hand and kissing her. 

‘ Excellent!’ says Miss Perkee. 
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‘Give me leave, sir, to congra- 
tulate you on your success, and 
my lady on her judgment. Lady 
Dove has my taste; ripe fruit for 
my money; when it is too green 
it sets one’s teeth on edge; when 
it is too mellow, it has no flavour 
at all.’ 

‘ You baggage,’ says Sir Charles, 
‘hold your tongue!. And you, 
most clever young gentleman of 
the period, are you satisfied with 
the fool’s part you have given me, 
and that you have played in this 
farce of courtship and matrimony?’ 

‘ What would you have me say, 
Sir Charles? I am of the period 
sufficiently cool not to fret because 
the wind, which was east this 
morning, is now west. The poor 
lady, in pique, has sacrificed her- 
self to be revenged on me; but 
mark you, sir, Partridge will be 
demnably silly if he continues to 
live near my place—a word to the 
wise |’ 

‘ That’s malicious, and vain as 
it is malicious,’ says Sir Charles, 
tossing his head disdainfully at 
his nephew; ‘ but nothing will 
cure conceit. Mr. Partridge, and 
my Lady Dove, I have sense 
enough—and in his heart, so has 
Hawk—not to be at all doubtful 
of your devotion to each other, 
ard your consequent happiness.’ 

‘Sir Charles, responds Par- 
tridge, drawing Lady Dove's arm 
in his, and affectionately patting 
her hand. ‘I hope that we shall 
all continue to live as neighbours 
and friends. For you, my Harriet, 
words cannot express my wonder 
or my joy; the future only can 
tell you how true and devoted I 
am to your happiness, how sen- 
sible I am of your condescension.’ 

‘ My own dear love!’ says the 
lady, looking archly at Hawk. 

And thus ends the drama. 


Tue Enp. 














NOVEMBER SHOOTING. 


By OLp CALABAR. 


EARLY three months have 

already passed away since 

the shooting season began. I won’t 

say the three best months, because 

snipe and woodcock are coming 

in, and the cream of the pheasant 
shooting is yet to come. 

For myself, much as I like 
knocking over grouse and par- 
tridges, give me snipe shooting 
before all. It is the fox-hunting 
of shooting. 

I know of nothing more ex- 
citing than getting on to a good 
snipe bog, when they lay well 
and there are plenty of them. 
When they rise in whisps, that is, 
several at a time, you may make 
up your mind they are wild and 
difficult to approach. In snipe 
shooting always have the wind on 
your back, 

The snipe ever flies against the 
wind; therefore you have a much 
better shot than you would have 
if he was to dart away down 
wind. 

If you take a dog, let it be a 
cautious, knowing old pointer or 
setter; the latter is the animal 
for this sport, because he stands 
the cold and water better than the 
thin-skinned pointer; but I rarely 
take any dog but my retriever. 

As regards your dress, you are 
almost sure to get wet; therefore 
I never think of putting on long 
waterproof boots; they are heavy 
and tiring to walk in; and if you do 
get in over them, you are obliged 
to turn yourself up to let the water 
out; but your misery does not 
end here, the wet generally brings 
your worsted stockings down at 
heel, and your. heavy saturated 
boots rub the skin of your heels, 





or ankle bones, which cripples you 
for days. 

Put on a pair of thick worsted 
stockings, and a pair of your oldest 
and easiest lace-up boots ; if there 
is a hole or two in them so much 
the better, they will let the water 
out all the quicker. 

I never use gaiters, they only 
get wet and make you cold and 
uncomfortable. I wear a pair of 
old trousers; but generally shoot 
in nothing but knickerbockers and 
stockings. , 

If you have a long way to drive 
home, a change of stockings and 
trousers is advisable, and instead 
of shoes or slippers, I put on a 
pair of sabots and chaussettes : 


-these can be procured at any 


French depét. They are most 
comfortable and warm, and no 
trouble to put on. 

If you are shooting on heath, 
brown should be the colour of your 
dress; this, indeed, is the best 
colour for all work. 

Many places that were famous 
for snipe when I was a lad, are 
now drained or built on. Anda 
few years hence the snipe and 
woodcock will be rare birds with 
us. There is still a land within 
easy reach where they are to be 
found—Ireland—and there I go 
every year for a couple of months, 
to a very wild part of the country, 
certainly, and where you must 
rough it; but still I enjoy it in- 
tensely: and when I am sitting 
by my turf fire, with my glass of 
potheen beside me, my old black 
clay between my lips, and my 
tired setters stretched at their 
ease by my feet, I feel thoroughly 
happy. 
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There is one thing I always take 
with me on these Irish excursions, 
and that is a comfortable arm- 
chair. I have had it carried 
eleven miles over the mountains 
for me, to the cabin or farm, or 
wherever I may be. This is the 
only luxury I allow myself. 

If you go farther afield than 
Ireland, and are in for nothing 
but snipe shooting, then be off to 
America; South Carolina is your 
mark, and where you may blaze 
away to your heart’s content. 

The woodcock flies exactly the 
same as the snipe; but it is not 
necessary to be particular about 
the wind in his case. In beating 
large covers or forests, never go 
far in, but try the edges. These 
birds are also getting much 
scarcer, for they now take the eggs 
in Norway and Sweden, and eat 
them as we do plovers’ eggs. 

In looking for woodcock in cold, 
wet weather, if you do not find 
them in their usual haunts, try 
the sunny side of the wood or hill, 
where it is sheltered from the 
wind; they are remarkably fond 
of being where there are holly 
bushes. 


In shooting forests or large 


covers use spaniels; but these dogs 
must be perfectly broken and never 
go out of gun range. It is a very 
common practice in France to 
have bells round their dogs’ necks, 
so that you may know where they 
are; but I do not like it, it 
frightens the birds; and there is 
danger attached to it. The dogs 
are sometimes hung up by the 
collars. I once remember a very 
good dog, belonging to a friend of 
mine, being killed in this way—he 
was hung up in some thick under- 
wood, and when we found him, 
he was dead. No hunting dog 
should ever wear a collar when 
out, under any circumstances. 
November shooting is good 
shooting, and coverts should not, 


as a rule, be beaten before then, 
as the leaves are not off enough ; 
a quantity of game is wounded and 
never found, and is left to linger 
and die. In November, too, the 
walking is much better; it is 
cooler and the scent lies stronger; 
birds may be wilder but they are 
in finer condition, and remain so 
till the frosts come; but even then, 
unless it is very hard, they keep 
their condition. It is snow that 
destroys all birds’ condition. A 
few days’ snow, and birds not only 
fall miserably away, but they get 
much tamer, and immense num- 
bers are killed by poachers, as 
well as rabbits and hares, which 
are easily tracked; and as they 
are not able to go at any pace, a 
dog with a very moderate turn of 
speed will run into them. 

The best bit of shooting I ever 
had was a forest in France which 
I hired; it was five thousand 
acres, famous bottom covert in it, 
and noted for woodcock; there 
was a capital shooting lodge, fur- 
nished, four large bed-rooms, two 
sitting-rooms, kitchen, back- 
kitchen, wood-houses, &c.; cow- 
house, piggery, stable for fourteen 
or fifteen horses, orchard of three 
acres, kitchen-garden, and small 
field, a gamekeeper’s house, and 
dog-kennel; in fact, as a shooting- 
box it was complete; for all this 
I paid four hundred frances a year 
(162.) 

The house stood in the centre 
of the forest; there was a good 
road to it, and there was a village 
a mile off at which you could get 
anything. I had it for some 
years, and I never enjoyed covert 
shooting so much ; there was fine 
partridge ground all round the 
forest, which I had leave to go 
over; part of itwas mine. There 
were a few roebuck in the forest, 
foxes, and plenty of badgers; with 
these last we occasionally had 
great fun. There was some very 
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fair trout fishing, as well as duck- 
shooting, any quantity of rabbits ; 
and I never went out without 
bringing home a hare or two; 
there were quail in the season, 
and snipe too, and the woodcock 
shooting was capital. 

For a few days in November, 
thousands and thousands of wood 
pigeons made their appearance, 
and were very tame from a long 
flight; these were killed in great 
numbers. When they first arrived 
they were miserably poor, but 
after a few days they picked up, 
and were difficult to get at. I 
never enjoyed anything more than 
this bit of rough shooting ; every- 
thing was so convenient and com- 
fortable; by the bright wood fire 
of an evening we used to smoke, 
tell our stories, and spin our 
yarns. 

The game I killed, even at the 
small price it fetched, paid the 
rent and my English keeper. I 
do not mean to say I sold it, but 
I exchanged it away for other 
things wanted in the house. 

November, although one of the 
dreariest months of the year, is 
one of the best shooting months 
—certainly for general rough 
shooting. 

I have had capital sport in Ire- 
land in this month, especially with 
the woodcocks on the mountains, 
as well as with duck and snipe. 
I always carried there a ten-bore 
gun, because I never knew what 
would get up, as most of my 
shooting lay on the borders of 
Lough Corrib; sometimes a duck 
or @ goose would give me a shot, 
so I found a large gun better. 
The golden plover are capital fun 
in November. I once killed 
twenty-one at one shot. I was 
coming down Lough Corrib in my 
yacht, and discovered an immense 
number of plover on one of the 
small stony flat islands. I got 
the dingy out, and was sculled 
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quietly down by one of the 
men. I got within forty yards 
of them, when they rose, and I 
gave them both barrels of No. 
6 shot. I picked up one-and- 
twenty, but I think there were one 
or two more I could not find. I 
have had very good duck-shooting 
on the lake in November, which 
is twenty-eight miles long, and in 
one place ten miles wide. My 
shooting yacht was one of the 
most comfortable ones I ever saw, 
only ten tons; but there was 
every convenience in it and plenty 
of room. I used to go away for 
a week, and the quantities of 
snipe, cock, and wild fowl I 
brought back astonished the na- 
tives. I would run up some little 
creek or river of an evening and 
anchor occasionally; we cooked 
on shore when the weather was 
fine; we set the night lines, and 
had always plenty of pike, trout, 
and eels, and in summer any quan- 
fity of perch, from three-quarters 
to three pounds weight each. 

I am very fond of wild pheasant 
shooting in November; the birds 
are then strong, in good plumage, 
and worth killing. 

Rabbiting, either shooting or 
ferreting, is capital sport; by No- 
vember the fern and under cover are 
generally dead, and you can see the 
little grey rascals scudding along. 

For the last two years I, in 
cover shooting, in fact, all my 
shooting, have used nothing but 
Schultze’s wood powder; perhaps 
it may not be quite so strong as 
the ordinary powder, but I am 
by no means assured of that; it 
is quite strong enough for any 
purpose, and has these advantages 
over the ordinary powder: 

There is not nearly so much 
recoil, and in a heavy day’s shoot- 
ing you do not give up with your 
head spinning and your shoulder 
tender. 

The report is not so loud either. 
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The company say, ‘ It shoots 
with greater force and precision ;’ 
this may or may not be; but this 
I am satisfied of, that it shoots 
well, and certainly does not soil 
the gun nearly so much as other 
powders. 

But there is one thing that 
alone recommends it to me; that 
is, the smoke never hangs, and 
you can always use your second 
barrel. How often in covert shoot- 
ing, or in the open, on a mild or 
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foggy day, when there has been 
no breeze, has the smoke hung, 
and prevented your putting in 
your second barrel? Hundreds of 
times to me! But with Schultze’s 
powder there is only a thin white 
smoke, which is no detriment or 
blind to the shooter. And there 


is also another great advantage it 
possesses, if it gets damp it can 
be dried without losing any of its 
strength. It suits all guns and 
climates. 
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AFTER THE SEASON. 


T last ’tis over, doggie dear, 
The folks are fled, and town’s deserted ; 

The Park is desolate and drear, 

Where once we walked and—some girls—flirted. 
Here, on the white cliff’s grass-grown brink, 

’Neath which the blue sea frets and tosses, 
We'll rest ourselves awhile, and think 

About the season’s gains and losses. 


Ah me! It seems but yesterday 
The boughs with blossoms rich were laden, 
It was the merry month of May, 
And I, a merry-hearted maiden. 
Now, like a wild bird safely caged, 
A captor my lost heart is caging ;— 
What wonder I should be engaged 
To Guy, whose ways are so engaging? 


Aunt Mary says that love’s a myth, 
And other heresies advances ; 
She vows she has no patience with 
A girl who throws away her chances. 
My cousin hopes that ‘Eva knows 
What’s best, but must take leave to doubt it,’ 
And shakes her head—which only shows 
How little she can know about it ! 


It may not be in others’ eyes 
A wealthy match ; but I’ve a notion 
A wealth we never should despise 
Is that of firm and deep devotion. 
And, as I say when cousin Nell 
Laments that we can’t keep a carriage, 
Sometimes when young girls ‘marry well,’ 
It doesn’t prove a well-made marriage. 


The Earl who filled my school-day dream 
When I was small and rather silly, 
Might have supplied a splendid team 
To dash me down through Piccadilly. 
But of this truth right sure am I : 
No mode of travel known at present 
Compares to rambling on with Guy 
Through fields of fancy, fresh and pleasant ! 
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The Earl would have grand castles, plac’d 
In several counties,’ I conjecture ; 
Arranged with most luxurious taste, 
Of most imposing architecture. 
But where is one so rich and rare 
(Though practical old felks may quiz it) 
As that grand castle in the air 
Which Guy and I so often visit? 


Which are most precious, pure and bright, 
(I know how J should make selection !) 

The gems that gleam with radiant light, 
Or eyes that beam with fond affection ? 

And Guy’s so good, and true, and bold, 
With such a splendid air about him; 

He should have been a knight of old— 
Only I couldn’t live without him ! 


I’m sure ’tis wise to marry Guy, 
For true love is a peerless blessing ; 
The way some parents let men buy 
Their daughters, is, I think, distressing. 
I place that foremost ’mid the lot 
Of things that should at once be seen to : 
I’m sure it’s wise—and if it’s not, 
It doesn’t matter, for I mean to! 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ART 


NEEDLEWORK. 


By Mrs. Bury-Pa..iser. 


HE Exhibition of Decorative 
Art Needlework, in the South 
Kensington Museum, has been 
formed, as set forth in the state- 
ment, ‘ in the interests of art edu- 
cation and the employment of 
women.’ It consists entirely of 
works of the needle, no produc- 
tions of the loom being admitted. 
Valuable as may be the teaching 
of this collection as regards art, it 
may convey a moral lesson even 
more instructive. To those who 
lead the restless life of London so- 
ciety it must be a marvellous sight 
to behold the works of patient 
labour and artistic skill which 
women of former days found time 
and delight in executing. Not 
‘running to and fro,’ in endless 


search of pleasure and excitement, 


they were content to pass their 
lives in the discharge of the calm 
duties of home, and to spend their 
leisure in the patient exercise of 
the needle—wiser and happier, no 
doubt, than the fevered beings of 
the so-styled ‘ period.’ 

Even from Anglo-Saxon days the 
women of England have been cele- 
brated to a proverb for their 
needlework. The queen of Edward 
the Confessor is described as ‘ per- 
fect mistress of her needle;’ the 
Bayeux tapestry attests the dili- 
gence of Queen Matilda; and many 
evidences of the Plantagenet in- 
dustry appear in the royal ac- 
counts. The sixteenth century 
seems to have been the epoch of 
needlework, not only in England 
but throughout Europe. Katherine 
of Aragon was a great worker, and 
when the papal legates came to 
her on the subject of her divorce, 
she met them with a skein of silk 


she was winding round her neck. 
From her early age she had been 
well tutored in the art; for her 
father would wear no shirt unless 
made by the hands of his wife Isa- 
bella. It is only to be hoped he 
did not cherish them so long as 
did his wife the corresponding 
garment she had vowed never to 
leave until the fall of the Moorish 
capital, and which gave the name 
of its owner to the hue it had by 
that time assumed. Queen Cathe- 
rine Parr was also indefatigable at 
her needle, evidences of which may 
be seen at Sizergh Castle. Mary 
Tudor is recorded to have followed 
in the steps of her mother; and 
Queen Elizabeth, whose proficiency 
seems to have been in ‘ plain 
needlework,’ made shirts for her 
little brother Edward ; and the col- 
lection contains (No. 60) eighteen 
pieces of baby linen, also made by 
her for her sister Mary, but which 
were never required. At this pe- 
riod the ‘ Needle’s Excellency’ is 
celebrated in a poem by Taylor, 
the Water Poet. 

The name of Scotland’s Mary is 
identified with the needle, her 
great solace and occupation during 
her weary hours of captivity. 
The Queen has sent from Holy- 
rood some relics preserved there. 
Her gaoler, too, for many years, 
the celebrated Bess of Hardwick, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, the lordly 
possessor of Chatsworth and Hard- 
wick, was indefatigable at her 
needle. A few specimens (69, 70, 
and 71) are in this collection ; but 
at Chatsworth are preserved pic- 
tures with more important sub- 
jects, the work of her hands. 

A sampler in coloured silks (84), 
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exhibited here, was made by Ca- 
therine of Braganza. On it is 
worked, ‘The 2lst was our mar- 
riage day’—whether a memento of 
joy or sorrow we pretend not to 
say ; but it shows that even in the 
gay court of the second Charles she 
found leisure for the needle. And 
that needlework was still in repute 
at that period is evident, from its 
having been deemed worthy of re- 
cord on the tomb of Catherine 
Sloper, who lies in the cloisters of 
Westminster, that she was ‘ excel- 
lent at her needle.’ 

Mary Stuart, consort of William 
of Orange, laboured so assiduously 
as to make it the subject of sati- 
rical verses. Whether her sister 
Ann was a needlewoman history 
does not record; but we have here 
agood evidence of the workmanship 
of the great Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, in a counterpane and 
valance (115, 116) of white thread 
embroidery and lace. 

Queen Charlotte with her daugh- 
ters diligently plied their needles. 
Some tambour velvet ‘ appliqué’ of 
the Queen’s (105) is in this collec- 
tion ; and the old chairs, sofas, and 
curtains at Frogmore were the 
work of their hands. 

We have here given a goodly 
succession of famous needlewomen ; 
and will it be left to the present 
generation to lose the reputation 
of centuries for excelling in one of 
the most womanly and domestic 
accomplishments? We hope not. 
May the teaching of this collection 
not prove in vain. 

To ‘proceed to the needlework. 
So many varieties of stitches are 
often combined in the same piece 
of needlework, it has not been 
possible to class them according to 
the nature of the stitch. LEccle- 
siastical work, works of historic 
interest, ‘appliqué, and quilted, 
form four principal divisions. ~The 
others are arranged according to 
material. 
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In ecclesiastical work are two 
rich orphreys, one English (6), of 
the fifteenth century, the other 
Italian, of the fifteenth, the last 
with animals and birds, their eyes 
formed of precious stones. A series 
of priests’ vestments (11), of Spa- 
nish work of the fifteenth century, 
are of double-piled Genoa velvet ; 
the golden cross of the orphrey 
embroidered with pictures of the 
Passion, most sumptuous and well 
preserved. And the series 40 to 
50 is most gorgeous in its enrich- 
ments, as are many others. 

There is here a curious mantel- 
lina, or mantle for the draped 
image of the Virgin (17), of white 
satin, embroidered ‘ au passé’ with 
gold, and enriched with garnet ro- 
settes and pearls, an Italian work 
of the sixteenth century. 

Another piece of great beauty, 
and which lays claim to historic 
interest, is a rich velvet cover for 
a desk or devotional chair (5), said 
to have been given by the Emperor 
Charles V. to the monastery of St. 
Juste, where he ended his life. 
In the centre, encircled by a fila- 
gree border of gold and pearls, is 
the eagle of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, with outstretched wings, the 
first words of his Gospel, ‘ In prin- 
cipio erat verbum,’ embroidered on 
its breast. This is the favourite 
impreso of the city of Seville, of 
which St. John was the patron 
saint, and we find it introduced in 
many of the works of art emanating 
from that city. The catalogue 
states it to be French. 

The next class contains the ob- 
jects of historic interest either 
made by or having belonged to ce- 
lebrated persons. It begins with 


a piece of rich embroidered silk 
(57), said to have been given by 
Charlemagne, with the finger of 
St. Luke, to the Archbishop of 
Sens. ° 

The pall (53) used at the funeral 
of Sir William Walworth, of Wat 

















Tyler notoriety, is of linen, em- 
broidered with scriptural subjects, 
and the arms of the Fishmongers’ 
Company in gold, a work of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century appear 
the works of Mary Queen of Scots. 
A work-box (54), with panels 
filled in with needlework, the top 
subject being Jacob’s Dream ; the 
cover and cushion of an easy chair 
(56), and the famed baby-basket 
(55) from Holyrood, prepared by 
Queen Mary for the coming King 
James the Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England. 

A pair of curtains (79) are said 
to have been worked by Amy Rob- 
sart in crewels—the old English 
worsted embroidery, since sup- 
planted by Berlin wool. The un- 
fortunate Countess would appear 
to have been an adept at the work ; 
for farther on in the catalogue 
(405) is a linen curtain of the last 
century, embroidered in crewels on 


linen, and described as ‘ Amy Rob- _ 


sart’s work.’ 

Various articles are here shown, 
said to have belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth: her white satin shoes 
(61), toilet cover (62), pillowcase 
(63), pincushion (64), a white em- 
broidered silk cap (65), and pocket- 
book (66). 

Belonging to Charles I., of whom 
more relics are in existence than 
of any other sovereign, except Eli- 
zabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, 
we have the embroidered star (82) 
upon his mantle of the Garter, 
worn by him on the scaffold, and 
given to an ancestor of the present 
possessor; a brown satin jacket, 
embroidered in green (99), a pair 
of gloves (93), and a linen shirt 
(95) of coarse texture, but enriched 
with embroidery and ‘seaming’ 
lace. 

In this class is placed the sump- 
tuous mantle of the knights of the 
order of the Saint Esprit (85), of 
black velvet, richly embroidered in 
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silver, gold, and red, with the 
flaming tongue, insignia of the 
order, and the monogram of its 
founder, Henry III. The reader 
will remember having seen in the 
Louvre, before the barbarous dis- 
persion of the Musée des Souve- 
rains, a little chapel of the order, 
the altar, and all the accessories, 
with the mantles of the knights, of 
similar decoration. 

To the Valois period also belong 
two interesting pieces of hand- 
made tapestry; one (75) repre- 
senting Henry IT. and his courtiers, 
the other (76) Charles IX. and his 
Queen paying a visit of congratu- 
lation to a lady en couches. The 
lady, in full dress, is seated on her 
bed to receive her illustrious vi- 
sitors. The infant appears in three 
different positions, of course mail- 
lotté ; the King and Queen, who are 
to act as its sponsors, are, with 
their courtiers, in full gala dress. 
This piece, which is of considerable 
dimensions, is elaborately worked, 
and of the greatest interest for the 
study of the manners and costume 
of the time. The two above spe- 
cimens are exhibited by M. Achille 
Jubinal, the historian of tapestry, 
who also furnishes many interest- 
ing examples, and, among others, a 
third piece of hand-work tapestry, 
from the chateau of the Duke of 
Alva at Antwerp, on which the 
figures are most skilfully rendered, 
and for minuteness of detail can- 
not be surpassed. A more ample 
illustration of the patient labour 
bestowed for years upon ancient 
needlework cannot be given than 
the above three examples. 

M. Jubinal also sends (74, 148), 
with other exhibitors (132, 135), 
magnificent semainiers, or vides 
poches, of silk or satin, richly em- 
broidered with flowers, birds, or 
subjects. These semainiers were so 
called because they had seven 
pockets, one for each day in the 
week. They were made in pairs, 
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one having four pockets, the other 
three, and were fastened to the 
bed to contain the contents of the 
pockets—our more careful ances- 
tors keeping their valuables sus- 
pended near by their side, instead 
of being carelessly thrown upon 
the toilet table, on our modern 
vides poches of china, ormolu, or 
lacquer work. 

Of pictures in fine embroidery 
there are numerous specimens, 
some most exquisitely executed 
‘au petit point.’ Of these there 
is a series of twelve saints and 
scriptural subjects (680 to 691), 
all lent by the same exhibitor, 
Italian work of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The Ruins of Athens (225), in 
black silk on white satin, has the 
appearance of a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing. Among the Scripture subjects, 
the story of Esther and Ahasuerus 
appears to be most popular. In 
classic story we have Apollo and 
Daphne, Pyramus and Thisbe ; and 
there is a map of England (223), 
minutely and clearly marked ; but 
only one example (224), a Swiss 
scene, of the famed productions of 
Miss Linwood, whose gallery of 
needle-work pictures was the 
wonder of the beginning of this 
century. 

A favourite stitch of former days 
was the‘ passé,’ probably equivalent 
to the ‘laid’ work of the Eliza- 
bethan needlework, as the embroi- 
dery silks are laid flat upon the 
material in parallel lines, and then 
fastened at intervals by stitches. 
There is a fine linen tablecloth 
(324) so embroidered in coloured 
silks, an exquisite Venetian work 
of the sixteenth century ; and again 
a counterpane (433), embroidered 
in floss silk, with six figures of 


men and the arms of Castille and 
Leon, Spanish ‘ passé’ of the eight- 
eenth century. Likewise a blue 
silk cover (541), also ‘au passé,’ 
with birds and flowers, Venetian 
work of the eighteenth century. 

‘ Appliqué’ work—the braid em- 
broidery of the present day—forms 
a class of itself. The pattern is 
laid on the silk or satin material, 
and either fastened to it by chain- 
stitch or by braid foliowing its 
whole outline. The ‘Sabrina’ work 
exhibited at the International is 
the best modern adaptation of ‘ap- 
pliqué.’ Much of the ecclesiastical 
enrichments are ‘appliqué.’ A 
table-cover (480) of gold and red 
velvet, and coloured silk of ‘ passé’ 
and ‘ appliqué’ ef bold design, is 
among its best specimens. 

Of the quilted work are many 
remarkable examples. A Venetian 
cover of green silk and gold em- 
broidery (639); a magnificent por- 
tiére (619), quilted in yellow silk 
upon linen ground, representing a 
hunting party, and of Spanish 
work of the sixteenth century; a 
coverlet (640), embroidered on 
linen, quilted with green silk, and 
embroidered with birds and flowers 
in coloured silks—English, of the 
seventeenth century: these are 
among the many striking examples, 
among which selection is difficult. 

Space prevents our describing 
the embroideries on muslin, fine 
linen, and other thin textures, ex- 
hibiting the greatest delicacy of 
execution, taste, and fancy; or 
those on the heavier grounds of 
silk and velvet, furnishing most 
gorgeous and splendid examples of 
the embroiderer’s art. Out of 700 
specimens, there are none which 
do not deserve the closest exami- 
nation and severe study. 
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A NIGHT IN THE OXFORD UNION. 


O; ye affrighted readers who 
N have never trod ‘ the plea- 
sant groves of classic Academe,’ to 
whom the institutions of Alma 
Mater are involved in a confusion 
only the worse confounded by 
your attempts to unravel it, and 
to whom her household words are 
Conx Ompax itself—shudder not, 
protest not; you are not about to 
be strung on the rack of horrid 
imaginings by that accomplished 
torturer, the Amateur Casual. 
Already you fancied yourself feed- 
ing on the iron crust of charity; 
already you seemed to bathe in 
water of hue indescribable and 
cleansing properties purely (or 
impurely) negative ; you are to be 
disappointed—let us hope, plea- 
santly. You shall mingle awhile 
with some few hundred young 
men whose appearance shall not 
strike you as peculiarly squalid, 
or whose air as unusually woebe- 
gone, and whose occupations shall 
make it probable to you that not 
only can they with one accord 
read and write, but that; if any of 
them (which Heaven forfend) were 
placed in an unfortunate position 
at her Majesty’s assizes, he might 
even appear on the calendar as 
‘of superior education ;’ and the 
building thus tenanted will per- 
haps determine you that, did 
sinister destiny impel you to seek 
refuge in a union, the remnant of 
life might be fairly supportable 
were it passed in this. 

For ‘the Union,’ as everybody 
in Oxford calls it, is nothing less 
than ‘the Oxford Union Society,’ 
the great literary club of under- 
graduates, and, for that matter, of 
graduates also. Do you ask why 
this ambiguous brevity of title, 
and suggest the possibility of 
stfange and humorous mistakes 
arising from it? The reply is, 
VOL. XXIV.— NO. OXLIII, 


that to the Oxford mind no am- 
biguity presents itself, the work- 
house being situated at some dis- 
tance outside the city; yet the 
muse of history drops a tear while 
she confessés that a letter, di- 
rected ‘ Mrs. Blank, Oxford Union,’ 
did lie unclaimed for several weeks 
in the Society’s letter rack, until 
some member, superior to his 
fellows in sharpness of observation 
or brilliant powers of inference, 
correctly suggested that an owner 
might be found for it in the person 
of the workhouse matron. 

You are, therefore, about to visit 
not a pauper refuge, but an insti- 
tution of gentlemen, founded some 
half a century ago, boasting more 
than one thousand resident mem- 
bers (heaven only knows how 
many non-resident), a yearly in- 
.come of well nigh 3,000/., a library 
of twenty thousand volumes, and 
the reputation of having turned 
out some of the first orators and 
statesmen of this generation, on 
all of which accounts it thinks 
itself entitled to hold up its head 
in the world, and the world offers 
no great objection. 

Its local habitation is, alas! 
scarcely equal to its name, its site 
to its pretensions. Unable to 
plant itself in one of the main 
thoroughfares, the Union is com- 
pelled to put up with a garden 
front into New-Inn-Hall Street, 
and a principal entrance from an 
alley leading to ‘the Corn.’ The 
garden front is certainly not so 
bad, and the new buildings look 
well from it. But the alley is 
intolerable, albeit the Masonic 
Hall does lie opposite to us, and 
the Prince of Wales did live in 
Frewen Hall, next door to us. 
Nearly the whole of this front, 
moreover, is occupied by the old 
house, compelled tv do duty until 
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the erection, at some future period, 
of a handsome edifice. 

However, down the alley, that 
being the more convenient en- 
tratice, you go, and find yourselves 
stepping into the hall; but, before 
you can do so, your attention is 
bespoken by half a dozen dogs, 
secured to the fences of the flower 
beds outside. One, perhaps, is 
big, black, and curly; the other 
five are sure to be those little 
white lank miseries (oh! so in- 
geniously ugly) in the possession 
of one of which the canine taste 
of young Oxford finds its highest 
satisfaction. They advance to the 
utmost length of the chain or 
handkerchief which confines them, 
and evince an intelligent interest 
in the odour of your garments, 
not with the view of gratifying 
their hunger—for the amiability 
of an Oxford dog is nearly always 
beyond suspicion—but in order 
that they may estimate the proba- 
bility of your conveying to that 
hard-hearted person, their master, 
a message on their behalf. If the 
result of the inquiry be discourag- 
ing, they occasionally give vent in 
pathetic strains to their pent-up 
feelings, but generally resume 
their mute melancholy mien until 
a fresh footfall puts them once 
more on the qui vive. Dogs, how- 
ever (they are usually large ones), 
to whom their masters give credit 
for unbending strictness of prin- 
ciple, are trusted to sit unchained 
at the door, or even inside the 
hall; and, to the honour of the 
race, be it said, that they seldom 
betray such confidence by tres- 
passing into the rooms. 

When qt last you enter the old 
hall, your first impressions of the 
Society are concerned with letters, 
advertisements, walking - sticks, 
and umbrellas, all of which -would, 
from their number, appear to be 
indigenous to it. You may derive 
some preliminary amusement even 


from these. For instance, you 
cannot help noticing that at least 
one half of the letters which await 
their owners are addressed to 
initials or assumed names; these 
are answers sent to members who 
have advertised in the papers for 
tutorial and clerical work. An- 
other peculiarity about the letters 
is that, perhaps, the greater part 
are directed to the ‘Union Club.’ 
Here we see the undergraduate 
ambitious (oh! little ambition) to 
appear to his correspondents in 
the character of a club man; for 
the Union calls itself a society, 
and by ’Varsity men would be 
called nothing else. However, the 
tiny vanity is harmless, and the 
Union* not so far removed from 
the character of a club that we 
need moralise severely on the de- 
ception. Therefore pass we on to 
the advertisements and notices, 
for which are provided four blue 
cloth boards—one labelled ‘ Cura- 
cies,’ two ‘ Tuition,’ and the fourth 
unrestricted. 

The clergymen advertising for 
curates hold, of course, very various 
views, ranging from ‘ Catholic’ to 
‘Scriptural,’ and ‘Anglican’ to 
‘Evangelical.’ But a considerable 
number are of ‘ views, moderate,’ 
a form of words well adapted to 
curate-catching; while some hold 
‘ prayer-book views,’ which are, 
perhaps, high, but which, seeing 
how doctors disagree as to the 
teaching and ceremonies of the 
prayer-book, may mean anything. 
In fact, after reading these clerical 
advertisements, the impression is 
left on one’s mind that a good 
many incumbents are more de- 
sirous to obtain curates than over 
anxious (within moderate limits) 
as to the particular shade of the 
said curates’ opinions; and, pos- 


* Since this paper was written, addi- 
tional premises have been obtained, and 
excellent smoking and coffee-rooms fitted 
up, at a cost of about £3,000. 














sibly, one wonders whether they 
are so very far wrong. 

Of the tutorial notices many are 
anonymous. ‘An Exhibitioner of 
his College will be glad to read 
with gentlemen for Smalls or Pass 
Mods.—Address, Z. U. I., Union.’ 
‘A Scholar of his College (1st 
Class Classical Mods., June 1872) 
will be happy to read with any 
one for Honour Mods.—Address, 
Gamma, The Union.’ These are 
about the formule. Such anony- 
mous notices exhibit an admirable 
modesty; but productive of any 
success to the advertiser they can 
very rarely be; for, setting aside 
the fact that the man who wants 
to be ‘coached’ has nothing to 
choose between each one of them 
and the other half-dozen or 
dozen, what chance can they 
stand against the announcements 
of ‘Mr. C. Blank, St. James’s, 1st 
Class Mods. and Greats, Latin 
Verse, 186—, Ireland Scholar, 
187—,’ and ‘Mr. G. F. Dash, 
Fellow of Leicester, Hertford, 
Treland, and Craven Scholar ?’ 
Naturally the undergraduate in 
search of a private tutor prefers 
taking his pick of men whom 
he knows at least by name, to 
communicating with impenetrable 
initials. 

The general notices are very 
various, ranging from solicitations 
for assistance to new churches or 
Communist refugees to fond in- 
quiries after a lost umbrella. Of 
course, like every other educated 
member of society similarly cir- 
cumstanced, the Union-goer who 
has either no umbrella or a bad 
one refuses to admit the ‘rights 
of property ’ in so far as they in- 
clude that article. He ‘annexes’ 
the umbrella of his brother man, 
who, considering with Victor Hugo 
that his loss is due to the corrupt 
tone of society at large, proceeds, 
without scruple, to revenge him- 
self on society by annexing the 
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umbrella of some one else.* This 
mutual system ought to work 
smoothly and harmoniously; but 
there are members who are either 
afflicted with consciences so ab- 
surdly tender that they decline to 
recoup themselves on the above 
principle, or, as seems infinitely 
more probable, are too impatient 
to await the opportunity for ade- 
quately retrieving their loss. 
Whichever be the cause, from it 
result many such notices as the 
following :—‘ If the gentleman who 
on Thursday last borrowed from 
the stand an umbrella with the 
initials L. R. on the handle, will 
return it, as soon as the weather 
becomes fine again, to the Steward’s 
room, he will confer a favour on 
the owner ;’ or, ‘ If the gentleman 
(?) who, misled by the minute re- 
semblance, took a new, green silk, 
ivory-handled umbrella, with the 
writer’s name and college carved 
on it, leaving in its place an old 
brown one (with several holes), 
will apply to the Steward, he may 
recover his valuable property.’ 

In the adjoining smaller Read- 
ing Room there is nothing to 
attract attention, unless you choose 
to amuse yourself with looking at 
the titles of the weekly papers 
taken in. You will find many 
which you would not have been 
inclined to suspect the Union of 
purchasing—the ‘ Alliance News,’ 
for instance, the ‘ Beehive,’ the 
* Builder,’ the ‘Tablet,’ together 
with papers American, Indian, 
Australian. But, while you are 
dipping into one or other of these, 
you, if the room be at all crowded, 
and the gas yet lit, will awake to 
a consciousness that you are being 
slowly but surely suffocated. When 

* The above remarks must not be un- 
derstood too literally. There are ex- 
cellent reasons for believing that the 
umbrella ravages, which have now almost 
ceased, were due to one or two unscru- 
pulous persons, and those perhaps not 
connected with the Society. 
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you have escaped, and are suffi- 
ciently recovered to converse, you 
will be astonished to* hear that 
the resources of the Society have 
been insufficient to procure the 
decent ventilation of this room, 
which’ is known by the cheerful 
appellation of the ‘ Black Hole.’ 

But the Writing Room, hard 
by, is quite safe, and may ‘be 
called a very good room indeed. 
On a wet afternoon every one of 
the forty or fifty seats would be 
occupied, and more than six hun- 
dred letters have been despatched 
in a day, exclusive of Oxford 
notes, of which there are eight 
deliveries daily by the servants. 
Here is kept the ‘Treasurer’s Sug- 
gestion Book,’ well worth the 
perusal of a stranger. He will at 
once be struck by the growling 
helplessness which a large number 
of the writers display. Witness 
as follows:—‘ Thursday, 10 a.m., 
no ink in the bottles;’ ‘Some more 
soAP wanted in the lavatory;’ 
‘ Why are there no Exeter College 
envelopes? Of course all these 
wants could have been supplied 
in a minute’s space, if the feeble 
creatures who penned these ‘ sug- 
gestions’ had the wit, or would 
take the trouble, to ring the bell 
for a servant. Then what are we 
to think of such ‘ suggestions’ as 
the following :—‘ Sir, Cannot some- 
thing be done to stop hon. members 
from talking in a loud voice in 
this room? ‘I beg to ask the 
hon. treasurer whether he does not 
think something can be done to pre- 
vent members from eating the 
penholders ? 

Religious controversy waxes 
fierce in this book. The Society 
takes in eight or nine separate 
religious papers weekly, repre- 
senting, one would judge from 
their titles, most shades of reli- 
gious opinion. But some gentle- 
man discovers that, whereas the 

* This nuisance has since been abated, 


High Church Radical organ and 
the High Church Liberal organ are 
among these, the High Church 
Tory organ is not; he is accord- 
ingly exercised in spirit to a de- 
gree positively distressing. An- 
other’ member falls foul of the 
treasurer for not introducing the 
‘Rock,’ on which a Ritualist re- 
marks that it ought certainly to 
be taken in, being by far the best 
of the comic papers. 

Turning to the general sugges- 
tions, you find one member beg- 
ging for ‘a modern Greek news- 
paper ;’ another complaining that 
he has just seen some one in the 
lavatory use and throw away five 
clean towels; a third sarcastically 
observing that ‘the days of the 
week and month change late in 
day,’ meaning thereby that the 
moveable diary is not punctually 
regulated; while a fourth wants 
to know ‘if nothing can be done’ 
to prevent the two proctors from 
holding animated conversations in 
the Reading Room. A suggestion 
for more sporting papers has its 
signature ‘ J. B.’ amplified by some 
wag into that of the Rev. ‘J. 
Burgon ;? and a member signing 
‘R. C. TT’ finds himself im- 
mediately invested with the per- 
sonality of the Claimant. 

Betaking yourself upstairs, you 
look for a moment into the large 
and luxurious Magazine Room, 
hung with Arundel Society pic- 
tures, and seated with those soft 
chairs and lounges which (experto 
crede) it is so much more easy to 
sink into than to escape from. 
Then you pass to the New Library, 
almost as comfortable, and un- 
doubtedly, with its painted ceil- 
ing and tasty furniture, the most 
elegant of all the rooms. You 
have only to look for a few 
minutes at the shelves to per- 
ceive that, as a general library 
of modern books, this is excelled 
by the libraries of very few clubs 
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or literary societies. Many de- 
partments are extremely well re- 
presented : , fiction—a remarkable 
fact in a society of young men— 
is worst off; but even this sec- 
tion is being rapidly augmented. 
French, German, and Italian books 
occupy a very considerable space. 
Indeed, for some time past singu- 
lar attention has been paid to 
French literature. Nearly 250. 
are spent annually on purchasing 
and binding, and the library, al- 
ready numbering about twenty 
thousand volumes, increases at 
the rate of four hundred a year. 
Here also is a Suggestion Book, 
wherein members write the names 
of works which they wish pro- 
cured, and: make remarks on the 
management of the library. By 
its side there lies a Notes and 
Queries Book, of precarious for- 
tunes., Once upon a time a 
member asked the evidence for 


the authenticity and sacred cha-- 


racter of ‘Solomon’s Song,’ where- 
upon arose so frightful a storm 
of controversy that the librarian 
removed the book. It was, how- 
ever, restored, and still flourishes. 
One query and answer are perhaps 
worth record. It will be remem- 
bered that Griffiths, the safe- 
maker, often advertises thus: 
‘ Who is Griffiths? The safe man.’ 
A Jesus man (Jesus, you know, 
is the Welsh college), not under- 
standing these advertisements, 
asked, ‘ Who is Griffiths, and why 
is he called the safe man? to 
which he received the following 
answer :—‘ He is (if the honour- 
able member really wants in- 
formation, and is not chaffing) a 
lineal descendant of the celebrated 
Gruffydd ap Gruffydd. He is not 
a manufacturer of safes (oh no!), 
but is, nevertheless, ironically 
named, from the fact that he is 
a Welsher.’ 

Hence we pass through the old 
and smaller library to the gallery 
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of the Debating Room, used ordi- 
narily as the reading-room for 
daily papers. Long, broad, and 
extremely lofty, with its green 
leather seats running all round 
and in tiers on each side, its dais, 
secretary’s desk, and raised pre- 
sident’s chair at the far end, it 
must be allowed to be nobly 
fitted for the purpose for which it 
was built. The lower walls are 
certainly too bare, but will in all 
probability be one day decorated 
with pictures of the Arundel So- 
ciety. The three engravings over 
and on either side of the presi- 
dent’s chair are portraits of the 
late Chancellor of the University 
—Lord Derby—of Mr. Gladstone, 
and of the Rev. John Keble. Mr. 
Gladstone’s, taken in 1845, almost 
defies recognition. 

But from the gallery upward to 
the topmost rafter of the pointed 
roof the building is (or, it must, 
unfortunately, be said, was) all 
aglow with colour. In 1857, 
during the erection, Mr. Rossetti, 
Mr. William Morris, and five other 
Pre-Raphaelites offered to cover 
the ten bays of the upper walls 
with paintings in distemper (not 
frescoes, as they have been usually 
called). Their work was a gift, 


the Society being asked to pay 


merely the bare expenses of it. 
The offer was accepted, and in a 
few months six artists had each 
completed a picture, Mr. Rossetti’s 
being not quite finished. Here 
delays and difficulties arose—the 
Union refused a proposal of Mr. 
Rossetti’s respecting his incom- 
plete work and the three blank 
spaces, and subsequently accepted 
an offer to decorate the latter from 
Mr. Riviére of Oxford, the father 
of Mr. Britton Riviére. Of recent 
years the society reopened nego- 
tiations with Mr. Rossetti, who 
promised to finish his sketch and 
send down a combetent artist to 
complete and restore his painting. 
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But the publication of a certain 
pamphlet, following the persistent 
obstructions of an anti-artistic 
section of the members, so offended 
him that he withdrew from the 
undertaking; and thus one bay 
remains, and is likely to remain, 
imperfect. 

These pictures have for their 
subjects Arthurian legends. Mr. 
Rossetti’s represents Lancelot fallen 
asleep before the shrine of the 
Sancgreal, into which his guilty 
love of Guinivere debars him from 
entering. The handmaid of the 
Sancgreal, bearing it in her hands, 
appears, attended by angels, in the 
air before him; . but between 
Lancelot and her passes his 
dream—Guinivere wreathing her 
arms, as she looks down on him, 
in branches of the fatal tree 
wherewith Eve tempted Adam. 
The design is exquisite; the co- 
louring, shockingly as it has suf- 
fered during the last fourteen 
years, we can perceive to have been 
worthy of it. Opposite to it is 
Mr. Morris’s painting, with its 
subject. superscribed :—‘ How Sir 
Palomydes loved La Belle Yseult 
with exceeding great love out of 
measure; and how she loved him 
not again, but rather Sir Tris- 


tram.’ Palomydes, like Lancelot, . 


is in a recumbent position, watch- 
ing with downcast air the em- 
brace of Yseult and Tristram. 
Towards him nod many smiling 
sunflowers, as if—though this may 
be an idle fancy—to mock his 
misery. The remainder of the 
original paintings show Nimue 
bringing Pelleas to Ettarde (Prin- 
sep), Arthur, led by Merlin, re- 
ceiving Excalibur from the Lady 
of the Lake (Pollen); Nimue 
enticing Merlin into the well 
(Burne Jones); Sir Gawaine and 
the three Damsels (Stanhope), and 
the Voyage of Arthur and the 
Queens to Avalon (Arthur Hughes). 
Mr. Riviére’s supplementary pic- 


tures, executed in a very different 
style, represent Merlin instructing 
the youthful Arthur, Arthur’s 
Wedding Feast (the incident of 
the White Hart), and Arthur’s 
First Victory with Excalibur. 

The seven original paintings 
exhibited astonishing brilliance 
and harmony of colour, together 
with singular power of adapta- 
tion to circumstances; for each 
bay was largely cut into by two 
windows, between and about 
which the chosen subjects had to 
be depicted. They excited high 
admiration ; but, unhappily, the 
surface had not been properly 
prepared for painting in dis- 
temper. The damp state of the 
wall caused the colour to crumble, 
and the gas faded it: the pictures 
became the wrecks of themselves 
which they now are. The damp 
has since been remedied, and a 
special committee moved, not long 
since, their permanent restoration, 
which could have been effected 
for the sum of 100/.—a mere 
bagatelle to a society whose an- 
nual surplus was about 800/.; 
but the anti-artistic party, beaten 
in the House, were able, by dint 
of frantic exertions, to defeat the 
motion on a poll ; and so the Union 
is compelled to see fading away 
from its walls a monument of 
art history such as no other 
building in the kingdom can 
boast. 

At the same time when these 
pictures were executed Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris offered to paint the 
roof, undaunted by the fact that 
every foot of it was seamed with 
prominent rafters. His design, 
which Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Swan, 
and other friends assisted him in 
carrying out, displays great variety, 
and with it consistency, of detail. 
It was admirably suited to the 
very difficult roof; but its bright- 
ness and clearness are obscured 
by the smoke and dust of fifteen 
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years. The ‘Fresco Committee’ 
reported in favour of cleaning it ; 
but, of course, the work of the 
sweetest poet the University of 
Oxford ever sent forth will be 
allowed to become indistinguish- 
able, and will eventually be 
white-washed. Happy Union, that 
cannot hear, and is too apathetic 
to guess, what shall be said of it 
by future generations ! 

By the time you have suffi- 
ciently contemplated the triumph 
of vandalism over art, the floor of 
the room is beginning to assume 
a very different aspect. Being 
Thursday, it is debate night; and, 
as the clock hand works round 
towards eight, servants remove 
the papers, wheel the stray chairs 
to the foot of the room, bring in 
minute-books, notice-boards, and 
water-bottle and glass for the 
benefit of parched orators. The 
building fills rapidly. When the 
motion is uninteresting, and little 
private business of importance 
expected, not more than about 
one hundred members attend the 
debate ; but to-night the motion 
is brought forward by one of the 
best Republican speakers, and 
represents his very advanced prin- 
ciples. More than that, it has 
been bruited about that two pro- 
minent members are likely to 
indulge in a very pretty oratorical 
bear-fight —an attraction which 
never fails to draw. Consequently 
some two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers are packed below, and about 
one hundred and thirty lounge on 
cither side of us over the rails of 
the gallery, where are seated also 
some ten or twenty ladies. 

At last the Standing Com- 
mittee, who have been for the 
past half hour discussing else- 
where the business of the Society, 
enter the House. The president, 
who wears cap and gown (as, 
indeed, do the majority of mem- 
bers), and is probably attired (as 
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Union presidents love to be) in 
the additional majesty of evening 
dress, takes the chair and calls 
‘ order ;’ whereupon all uncap who 
have not already done so. He 
then reads a list of candidates for 
membership who, ‘having been 
duly proposed and seconded, and 
no ballot having been demanded, 
are elected members of the society.’ 
Then the librarian brings forward 
the weekly list of books, to the 
value of six or eight pounds, which 
the Library Committee propose to 
the House to purchase. Some one 
opposes a book, which, after a 
sharp discussion, is thrown out. 
The remainder of the list is car- 
ried. Then comes the pidce de 
résistance of the evening’s amuse- 
ment. The president asks ‘ whe- 
ther any member has any ques- 
tions to ask of the officers of the 
Society relative to the performance 
of their official duties.’ The three 


. hundred and eighty members are 


hushed in breathless anxiety. 
They may well be anxious: their 
anticipated enjoyment depends on 
the will of one man. Will he 
rise, or will he not rise? Yes, 
the suspense is certainly fright- 
ful. But, oh joy! he rises, ad- 
vances slowly to the secretary’s 
table amid the applause, led by 
his friends, of part of the House, 
drains half a glass of water to 
show that he means business, and 
commences in tones of studied de- 
liberation and awful gravity. He, 
let us call him A., has a grievance 
against B., whom he alleges to 
have insulted him, or to have 
wrested the rules to his prejudice ; 
and so, either to B. himself or to 
the president, he addresses an 
account of the circumstances, and 
requests an explanation. We will 
not decide whether he is in the 
right or the wrong. B.’s friends 
will tell us that he is merely gra- 
tifying without any real cause 
some personal spite against B. 
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His own friends, of course, tell 
quite another story. Right or 
wrong, A. makes out a forcible 
case, and when he returns to his 
seat an excited House recognises 
in him amartyr. B. follows amid 
the defiant cheers of his friends. 
He contradicts, he explains away, 
he recriminates, amid their ap- 
plause and the ‘Oh! Oh’s! of A.’s 
party. As defendant he is not in 
such a position to rouse enthu- 
siasm; but, when he, too, has had 


his say, a strong section manifest’ 


their complete approval of the 
defence. A. returns to the attack, 
this time with fury; and the con- 
test becomes general. One of the 
principals at length finds himself 
outreasoned; but he evades, shifts 
his ground, equivocates, and en- 
tangles, with such consummate 
skill that the war rages as fiercely 
as ever. It has its amusing inci- 
dents. One member, in the heat 
of debate, addresses the House 
instead of the president. An an- 
tagonist rises to order. . ‘Sir, I 
rise to order. Is the honourable 
member in order in addressing 
the House as “Gentlemen?” 
‘The honourable. member was 
not in order,’ answers the presi- 
dent. ‘I am very sorry,’ replies 
the delinquent, who has not been 
favourably listened to, ‘that I 
should have addressed the House 
as “Gentlemen.” To the honour- 
able member who feels himself 
specially aggrieved I specially 
apologise. . My mistake was. in- 
explicable.’ . By the time he has 
got through the first sentence of 
his ‘apology’. the House is in 
screams of laughter. Nothing 
delights it so much as ‘a score,’ 
even against itself... And at. the 
end of the last sentence the dis- 
comfiture of the interrupter might 
have melted a stone to pity. _An- 
other lays a trap for his prede- 
cessor:—‘ The honourable mem- 
ber must have expended so much 
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ingenuity in getting up this non- 
sense that it seems cruel to de- 
molish it.’ He is at once called 
to order, and the: president tells 
him that he must, withdraw the 
objectionable expression. ‘My 
words,’ he answers, ‘shall be 
most emphatic. J cannot express 
my sorrow for what I said.’ The 
House titters; the president rises 
again, amused, but stern :—‘ The 
honourable member must not 
equivocate. If he does not apolo- 
gise properly, it will be my duty 
to fine him.’ ‘Sir,’ replies the 
incorrigible, ‘ I beg the honourable 
member’s pardon most sincerely 
for insinuating that it required 
any ingenuity on his part to talk 
nonsense.’ Thereupon three hun- 
dred and eighty men roar for the 
space of half a minute; even the 
president and his injured protégé 
join in the laughter, and are only 
too happy to refrain from pro- 
voking further retorts. 

At last the president points out 
that, if the wrangle does not cease, 
he must postpone the remainder 
of it until after the public debate. 
Then A. and B., anxious each to 
avoid excessive odium among the 
partisans of the other, mutually 
explain that certain of their ex- 
pressions are to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense, manifest a more 
than fraternal regard for each 
other’s feelings, and close the dis- 
pute with honeyed smiles on their 
lips, and black hatred in their 
hearts. No vote could be taken 
on the points at issue between them 
until the private business meeting 
at the end of term; then, no doubt, 
A., despite the foregoing phantom 
reconciliation, will challenge the 
verdict of the House on the ques- 
tion, and the whole battle will be 
waged over again. ‘ 

The president asks if any other 
member wishes to put questions to 
the officers, and the House, having 
just recollected the interesting de- 
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mocratic motion, gives no response. 
The debate begins ; but from floor 
and gallery some sixty or seventy 
men disappear atonce. They only 
came to hear ‘the row:’ besides, 
it is getting late, and they must 
do some reading, or have promised 
to take a hand at whist. 

The mover commences. He has 
a wonderful flow of words, is a 
cool and plausible reasoner, and 
has evidently studied his subject. 
He has no idea of gesture: his 
left hand is on the secretary’s 
table, his right dangles the whole 
speech through at his side. But 
he is no worse than everybody else : 
Demosthenes, who when asked 
‘the first requisite in oratory ?” 
replied ‘ action;’ ‘the second?’ 
‘ action ;’ ‘the third ? still ‘action,’ 
would have ranked the Union 
orator very low. Well, the mover 
speaks for the half hour allowed 
him by the rules: the tone of his 
speech shows that he is used to 


his audience, and knows how to- 


pull their strings properly. He is 
careful to avoid any reference to 
political parties and leaders; he 
is much too prudent to excite the 
Conservative majority against his 
motion—with other people’s mo- 
tions he is not so particular. But, 
so far as he can be without arousing 
dangerous prepossessions, he is 
bitterly sarcastic about the state 
of things against which his motion 
is directed : as he makes one skilful 
hit .after another the vigorous 
plaudits of the ‘ extreme left’ be- 
come, contagious; and, when he 
has done, the cheers due to a first- 
rate speech are given by friends 
and foes alike. 

For a moment or two there is a 
pause; no one cares to put him- 
self in close comparison with the 
mover. At lasta young clergyman 
rises, without, as he says, any pre- 
vious intention of speaking, but 
simply to fill up the gap. He is 
a feliow, has been twice president 
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of the Union, and has done what 
very few presidents or fellows 
could have done—he has written 
one half of that delightful book, 
the ‘ Oxford Spectator.’ He adopts 
a modified Conservative view of 
the question under discussion, and 
takes the preceding speech as the 
peg whereon to hang his observa- 
tions. He does not speak so rapidly 
as his predecessor; but he is ready 
and forcible—points out a fallacy 
here, retorts an accusation there ; 
flavours his remarks with a good 
deal of quiet humour, and exhibits 
that originality, combined with 
absence of party feeling, which has 
caused him to rank foremost of the 
Conservative speakers of his time. 
His ten minutes’ speech is warmly 
applauded. 

Several members rise simul- 
taneously. The one who catches 
the president’s eye proceeds im- 
mediately to do his best towards 
emptying the House. His articu- 
lation is indistinct, his delivery 
shambling, his sentences incohe- 
rent. His ‘ arguments,’ where in- 
telligible, are either barefaced 
truisms or transparent fallacies ; 
and he travels so very wide of the 
question that a member asks the 
president whether the speaker. is 
in order. The president ‘con- 
fesses that his own attention has 
been slightly wandering (laughter), 
but must beg the honourable gen- 
tleman in possession of the House 
to confine his remarks for the 
future, if he has not already done 
so, to the question before it.’ More 
embarrassed than ever by. ‘this 
slight from the chair, the unhappy 
man is unable to conclude, while 
he forgets how to go on. Thus 
silent, he is sarcastically entreated 
by one member to ‘ Speak up, sir!’ 
while another calls ‘ Hear, hear!’ 
in accents of rapt enthusiasm ; he 
would be told to ‘Sit down, sir,’ 
were it not that from being a 
nuisance he has become a joke, 
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and the House wish to keep him 
on his legs as long as possible. 
In despair, he produces from his 
pocket, amid much amusement, 
suspiciously voluminous ‘notes’ 
and by their aid proceeds to 
deliver his opinion that ‘ every 
child in the United Kingdom, be 
he a boy, or be he a girl , 
The house goes into convulsions, 
of which the orator is unable to 
divine the cause until it is too 
late to make the best of it by 
joining in the laugh. Utterly 
humbled, he concludes with a vain 
attempt to wake one cheer by a 
bit of party rodomontade, and sits 
down amid a storm of laughter 
and ironical applause. He soon 
retires to his college, and evinces 
a sleepiness in lecture next morn- 
ing which speaks ill of his night’s 
rest. 

This was of course an excep- 
tionally bad speech, and came 
from a nervous beginner: the 
rest are all worth listening to, 
more or less. The Irish member 
(for there is an Irish member par 
excellence) is very amusing. He 
has been betraying extreme agi- 
tation at his predecessor’s re- 
ferences to Irish affairs, and takes 
the first opportunity of springing 
on his legs to refute such ‘ foul 
Tory calumnies.’ He exhibits a 
magnificent contempt for all rules 
of order, and makes one frightened 
to think how the deliberations of 
a Home Rule parliament might be 
conducted. He certainly must be 
exempted from the charge of lack- 
ing ‘action,’ his gestures are sig- 
nificant enough. He has plenty 
of rough humour, and sometimes 
‘scores off’ an antagonist in a way 
that produces much merriment 
among his audience. His wrath 
’ blazes fiercely for the moment, but 
quickly expires: no one is more 
open to conciliation, and every one 
admits him to be a very queer but 
a very good-hearted fellow. 





At length, it being close on 
11:30, at which hour the debate 
must either close or be adjourned, 
the treasurer, observing that other 
members besides himself would 
wish to speak, that the time for 
discussion has been curtailed by 
the lengthy private business, and 
that two nights may well be given 
to a question of such moment, 
moves the adjournment of the de- 
bate to the following week. No 
one opposes, and the president 
declaring the House adjourned, we 
leave with the rest. 

Such is a debate at the Union, 
although every Thursday night 
does not exhibit so much enter- 
tainment. The oratorical force of 
the Society must not be judged by 
a single night ; on any one occasion 
only a fraction of the best speakers 
address the House. And you must 
remember that the figures of our 
divisions which you see in the 
daily papers are no criterion of 
the number of men who have 
attended the earlier part of the 
debate: if one hundred were pre- 
sent at its commencement, or even 
for the first hour and a half or 
two hours, not more than twenty 
or thirty may remain to the divi- 
sion. One or two lengthy and 
wearisome speakers suffice to clear 
away the rest; besides in winter 
a debate will often last three and 
a half hours, and few men can 
spare the time to sit it out. 

But, while you chat and laugh 
over all that you have seen and 
heard, it will not do to forget 
what the Union is. A man pays 
rather more than 3/. a-year for 
three years; during that time he 
has all letters written by him in 
the Union stamped gratis, and the 
free use for ever of all kinds of 
stationery, of about one hundred 
separate papers or periodicals, and 
of a library of twenty thousand vo- 
lumes, together with the privilege 
of attending and taking part in the 
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weekly debate. In fact the Union 
is the great instrument of culture at 
Oxford. The debates teach men 
to think of, and address large and 
critical audiences on, the questions 
of the present and the future. 
The library, once a small collection 
of such books alone as were re- 
quired for debating purposes, has 
become, so far as regards modern 
literature, the lending and ge- 
neral reading library of the uni- 
versity. 

And.thus, if we turn to the 
lists of old officers and: old com- 
mittees, we can hardly doubt that 
the Union, if it cannot with cer- 
tainty be declared to produce those 
who lead the thought or the des- 
tinies of this country, at least 
serves as their training ground. 
Taking only men of politics, we 
find that, of the last government 
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Mr. Ward Hunt, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Colonel Wilson Patten, and 
Mr. Mowbray; of the present, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Selborne, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Géschen, 
Sir John Coleridge, and Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,—each held 
one, some of them more than one, 
of ‘the three chief offices of the 
Union, presidency, librarianship, 
and treasurership. 

In the days of those whose 
names you have just heard, the 
Society had all its present defects 
and not nearly all its present advan- 
tages: yet it has surely brought 
forth good fruits. By them judge 
it, and give your simple wish that 
it may bring forth the like again, 
in return for any pleasure which 
you may have derived from a 
night in the Oxford Union. 

Epwakp B. Nicnouson, B.A. 
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AGNES SOREL, ‘THE LADY OF BEAUTY.’ 


HIS celebrated favourite of 

Charles VII. of France—one 
who has inherited from her own 
time to ours, after a lapse of more 
than four centuries, the distinctive 
sobriquet of ‘ the beautiful Agnes’ 
—was the daughter of M. Soreau 
(vulgarly called Sorel, according 
to De Mezerai), the Seigneur de 
St. Geran, a noble gentleman of 
Touraine, and not the child of a 
humble house, de petite basse 
maison, as George Chastelain, her 
personal enemy, would have us to 
believe in his ‘ Chronique des Ducs 
de Bourgogne.’ 

She was born in 1409, and in 
1431, when in her two-and-twen- 
tieth year, received the appoint- 
ment of attendant or lady of 
honour to Isabella, queen of 
Naples and Sicily, from whose 
court and service she passed into 
that of Mary, daughter of Louis IT. 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards queen 
of Charles VII., where her rank, 
education, and more than these, 
her marvellous beauty, all con- 
spired to win her the perilous 
attention of a king who was 
younger than herself. Agnes was 
not seventeen, as the fair authoress 
of the ‘Histoire des Favorites,’ 
asserts she was, at this time; but 
had attained the more mature age 
of at least twenty-eight—perhaps 
thirty, as Oliver de la Marche, a 
contemporary ,when recording some 
event which took place in 1444, 
tells us that ‘the king had just 
then elevated a poor lady, a pretty 
woman, called Agnes Sorel, and 
placed her in such triumph and 
power that her state was compa- 
rable to that of the great princess 
of the realm.’ 

Her features were beautiful and 
expressive of extreme gentleness ; 
her skin has been described as 


being of the hue of alabaster, and 
her hair was marvellously golden 
in its brightness. She was then 
in the full bloom and beauty of 
womanhood, and possessed a viva- 
city of manner which ‘spread an 
air full of charm on the least of 
her actions, so that the most in- 
sensible sows could not resist her’ 
(‘Histoire des Favorites’). ‘Heaven,’ 
says this authoress, ‘ had not only 
endowed Agnes with the charms 
of face; she had an air full of 
grace, an admirable figure, more 
wit than any other woman in the 
world, and the most delicate and 
finely turned, with a certain great- 
ness of soul which led her natu- 
rally to generosity; all her in- 
clinations were noble; she was 
attentive, compassionate, ardent 
in friendship, discreet, sincere, 
and, in short, altogether fitted to 
make herself beloved to distrac- 
tion’ (p. 102). 

De Mezerai writes of her as ‘a 
very agreeable and generous lady, 
who, by setting herself up"as the 
equal of the greatest princesses, 
became the envy of the court and 
the scandal of France.’ With all 
her errors, Agnes was admitted 
to be lavish to the poor, to be 
pious, generally humble, and al- 
ways patriotic and full of public 
spirit. The majority of historians 
have written most favourably of 
her, and never did the mistress 
of a king—especially a king who 
was her junior—make so wise a 
use of her perilous power, which 
she ever employed, only for the 
good of others. Pride, and an 
extreme love of dress, are the 
chief errors alleged against her; 
but to her influence over Charles 
VII. must be attributed all the 
good that ever appeared in him, 
and the effort to which he Was 
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roused—that essay by which, at 
last, the invading English were 
driven from the soil of France; 
for he had been a lover of plea- 
sure, ‘and of the fair sex, which 
never can be a vice,’ adds Voltaire, 
‘save when it leads to vicious 
actions.’ 

Charles was neither a warlike 
nor a high-spirited king. The 
influence of England in France 
after the death of its conqueror, 
Henry V., was so nobly sustained 
by his brother, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, that after the demise of 
Charles VI., his successor had 
been crowned at Poictiers, Rheims 
being then in possession of the 
foe; and he was but the monarch 
of a nominal kingdom, France 
having greatly aided the English 
invaders, as she was rent by two 
rival factions, one led by the Duke 
of Burgundy and the other by the 
Duke of Orleans. Charles VI. 
had been alternately the prisoner 
of each, and the dauphin was the 
scoff of both—often a fugitive, 
and always in danger of destruc- 
tion. 

When the latter became Charles 
VII., aided by an alliance with 
Scotland—the usual ‘cat’s-paw’ 
of the French in their English 
wars—and by a body of Scottish 
troops under the Ear! of Buchan, 
who was constable of France, he 
made some show of resistance, 
when all hope seemed at an end, 
and to this unwonted activity he 
was roused by Agnes Sorel. 

He had already conceived the 
feeble idea of retiring into Langue- 
doc or Dauphiny, and contenting 
himself with the defence of these 
minor provinces, which must, 
eventually, have been wrested 
from him. Mary of Anjou, a 
princess of great pradence and 
merit, vehemently opposed this 
measure, which she saw would 
lead to.a general desertion of his 
cause by the French people. 
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‘The fair Agnes Sorel,’ says 
Hume, ‘ who lived in entire amity 
with the queen, seconded all her 
remonstrances, and threatened 
that if he (Charles) thus pusil- 
lanimously threw away the sceptre 
of France, she would seek at the 
court of England a fortune that 
was correspondent to her wishes.’ 
Thus, the love of her on one hand, 
and dread of losing her on the 
other, roused in the breast of 
Charles VII. a glow of courage 
which neither just ambition, nor 
pure patriotism, could kindle, and 
he resolved to dispute every inch 
of French soil with his imperious 
enemies, rather than yield in- 
gloriously to an evil fortune, and 
to the loss of his crown and mis- 
tress. And thus, in urging him to 
the field, Mary of Anjou was 
forced to seek the assistance of 
that fair rival who had supplanted 
her; and she seems at all times 
to have borne with singular sweet- 


-ness of temper—with a resigna- 


tion that some might think 
savoured of indifference or stu- 
pidity—the alienation of the king’s 
love for herself; and neither by 
action or word does she seem ever 
to have reproached the reigning 
favourite. 

But now a new ally came in 
the person.of Joan of Arc; victory 
attended her banners, and in two 
months Charles VII. was crowned 
again, a step considered necessary 
after the double coronation of 
young Henry of England at West- 
minster and Paris. The loss of 
the latter city soon followed. The 
maid of Orleans perished at the 
stake, but her mission was ac- 
complished: France was free, and 
England was glad to sign the 
treaty of Arras. 

After this consummation, Charles 
abandoned himself entirely to the 
society of Agnes Sorel; ‘ ease and 
prosperity,’ according to De Meze- 
rai, ‘plunged him into dalliance 
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and effeminate softness.’ She was 
his greatest passion, states Duclos, 
and was the most worthy of it; 
she loved Charles tenderly for 
himself, and had no other object 
in her conduct than the glory of 
her somewhat soft lover and the 
good of the state. Agnes Sorel, 
he adds, distinguished herself by 
qualities preferable to those which 
are usually found in her sex—a 
rather obscure phrase. But, de- 
spite what some allege of her 
humility, ostentation and a love 
of splendour are said by others 
to have been among her weak- 
nesses; but such are pardonable 
enough in a beautiful woman. 

At court she appeared in all 
the state of a royal princess; her 
apartments were more expensively 
decorated with hangings of «silk 
and taffeta, with furniture and 
tapestries, than those of the queen, 
Mary of Anjou; she had a larger 
and more splendid retinue of 
servants than her royal mistress, 
and had quite as much reverence 
shown her. Her couches, her 
linen, her vessels of gold and 
silver, her rings and other jew- 
elry, all surpassed in beauty and 
in value those of the queen. Even 
her kitchen surpassed that of the 
neglected wife; ‘for with this 
woman, called Agnes, whom I 
have seen and known,’ says the 
author of the ‘ Chronique des Ducs 
de Bourgogne,’ ‘the king was 
terribly besotted.’ 

Her robes were more costly, 
and her trains were longer, than 
those worn by any of the royal 
princesses ; and it was remembered 
that to show the extreme fairness 
of her skin and beautiful contour 
of her bust, she had all her dresses 
more décolletées, or cut lower in 
front, than had ever been. the 
custom at the court of France. 
Enguerand de Monstrelet, in his 
‘ Chronicles,’ corroborates the state- 
ments of Chastelain concerning 
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her love of finery. ‘This fair 
Agnes had been five years in the 
service of the queen,’ he writes, 
‘during which time she enjoyed 
all the pleasures of life, in wearing 
rich clothes, furred robes, golden 
chains, and precious stones.’ 

But what young and pretty 
woman, in any age of the world, 
has ever been quite careless of 
such accessories to enhance her 
natural charms? And in being 
somewhat décolletée, Agnes might 
perhaps only have followed others, 
for the same was said of Isabella 
of Bavaria, queen of Charles VI., 
whose love of dress was carried 
to a length so fantastic, that the 
doors of the palace of Vincennes 
had to be altered to permit her 
and the ladies of her suite to pass 
with their lofty horned head- 
dresses. 

In some burst of temper, Agnes 
has been accused of having so 
arrogantly disregarded the feelings 
of the queen, that she was struck 
on the mouth by the son of the 
latter, the dauphin, afterwards 
the cruel, subtle, and savage 
Louis XL., in whose whole character 
there was but one undeniably 
redeeming point—a love for his 
mother, with a tender reverence 
for her memory. 

Alain Chartier, secretary to 
Charles VII., and author of a his- 
tory of that king—a writer whom 
Pasquin compares to Seneca— 
extols the ‘perfect purity’ of 
Agnes, and the unsullied love 
which she had for her royal 
master; which sounds comical 
enough, when we know that she 
bore him three daughters during 
the few years she held his heart 
in undivided sway. ° De Mezerai 


asserts that these three daughters 
of Charles were by three different 
ladies of the court. 

Agnes died in the year 1450, 
as many historians have affirmed, 
of poison, a common suspicion in 











those days, and for long after. 
De Mezerai states the circum- 
stance broadly and clearly, that 
when the king was at Jumiéges, 
fourteen miles from Rouen, where 
there was then a vast and famous 
abbey containing no less than two 
thousand four hundred monks 
and lay brethren, ‘ they (ie. the 
courtiers) poisoned his dear Agnes 
de Soreau, without whom he could 
uot live one moment.’ 

No one was ever punished for 
this alleged poisoning, which scan- 
dal hinted to have been the work 
of Louis the dauphin; but the 
mutual ill-will they bore each 
other, and the old quarrel and 
affront, might readily serve to fix 
such a stigma and suspicion on 
one who was so crafty and so cruel 
by nature. 

Her illness was violent and 
spasmodic, and carried her off in 
her fortieth year, while she was 
still in the bloom of her wonder- 


ful beauty. In her last hours she . 


was attended by the Sieur de la 
Trimouille, the lady of the se- 
neschal of Poitou, and M. Gouffier, 
an equerry of Charles VII., to all 
of whom she spoke eloquently and 
pathetically of the littleness of 
human life and human vanity. 
‘She was very contrite,’ records 
Monstrelet, ‘and sincerely repented 
her sins. She often remembered 
Mary Magdalen, who had been a 
great sinner, and devoutly invoked 
God and the Blessed Virgin Mary 
to her aid.’ 

She distributed alms and gifts 
to the value of sixty thousand 
crowns; she begged her confessor 
to give her absolution for all her 
sins and wickedness, conformable 
to an absolution which she said 
had been accorded to her at 
Loches; and the confessor there- 
upon absolved her. After re- 
ceiving the last sacraments, she 
called for a missal, in which she 
had, with her own hand, written 
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‘ the little prayer of St. Bernard,’ 
which ends, ‘Oh mother of the 
Eternal Word, adopt me as thy 
child and take upon thee the care 
of my salvation. Do not let it be 
said that I have perished, when 
no one ever found but grace and 
salvation.’ 

With a loud shriek she called 
once more ‘on the mercy of God 
and support of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and gave up the ghost on 
Monday, the 9th February, about 
six o’clock in the afternoon. May 
God have mercy on her soul and 
admit it into paradise!’ adds the 
old chronicler Monstrelet, who 
never showed her any particular 
favour. 

Then we are told that the fair 
and tender body of Agnes was 
interred in the abbey church *of 
Our Lady at Loches, which had 
been often enriched by her liber- 
ality. A black marble tomb was 
placed over it, surmounted by an 
effigy the size of life, and of the 
purest white marble. Two kneel- 
ing angels supported the pillow 
on which the head of this recum- 
bent statue reclined, and, in allu- 
sion to her name, a lamb was 
carved at its feet. 

Her heart was sent to the 
church of St. Philibert the Abbot, 
at Jumiéges, and deposited near 
the high altar, a circumstance to 
which we may attribute the at- 
tachment of her lover Charles for 
that place, where he had an apart- 
ment in the abbey fitted up for 
his especial use, when he chose to 
come thither for meditation. 

In a valley of the forest Loches, 
there are still traceable the re- 
mains of a hunting lodge, or 
‘ rendez-vous de chasse,’ built by 
Charles VII., and where he spent 
many a day in the society of 
Agnes. Beneath it is a cave, in 
which lies a prodigious treasure, 
according to tradition, but watched 
by the .usual guardian of such 
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things in Touraine—a_ fiery 
dragon. 

It is stated that Francis L., 
who lived about a century after 
her, believed in the gentleness 
and patriotism of ‘the Lady of 
Beauty,’ as she was named, and, 
finding a picture of her, among 
others, he wrote the following 
lines under it :— ‘ 
*Gentille Agnés! plus d’honneur tu 

merites 

La cause étant de France recouvrée, 

Que ce que peut dans un cloitre 

ouvrer 

Close nonnain, ou bien dévote hermite.’ 


At the period of the Revolution 
a band of ruffians, when desecrat- 
ing the church of Loches, broke 
open the tomb of Agnes Sorel; 
rent the coffin asunder, and 
scittered her bones in the streets. 

‘The rancour of her own sex 
has long ceased to persecute the 
memory of Fair Rosamund, and 
even of the more guilty Jane 
Shore,’ says a clever, but sneering 
writer; ‘and the most harshly 
virtuous of the sex in the present 
day are good enough to hope that 
both the one and the other have 
found that grace which was given 
to Mary Magdalen and Rahab. 


Under the notion, which is the 
prevailing one in the present day, 
that Agnes Sorel was an extremely 
amiable sinner, a lover of her 
country. and her country’s glory, 
a set of quadrilles bearing her 
name is admitted to a place on 
virtuous pianos; just as Nell 
Gwynne is at this day introduced 
on the stage in decent comedies.’ 

Charles survived her seven 
years, and died literally of hunger, 
in his nervous dread of poison 
from the dauphin, and not know- 
ing from what hand to take his 
food without peril; but his days 
of mourning for his lost Agnes 
would seem to have been few; 
and there is something curiously 
ironical in the manner in which 
De Mezerai dismisses the subject 
of his sorrow. 

‘To comfort him, Antoinette 
de Maignelais, Dame de Villequier, 
cousin of the deceased, took her 
place; but she was not the sole 
mistress.’ Others followed this 


lady of Berry in rapid succession, 
and the last who was taken into 
the favour of the most Christian 
king was the daughter of a pastry- 
cook ! 


JAMES GRANT. 
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5 


LOVE. 


* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.’ 


* Love is swifter than Vril.’— The Coming Ruce. 


PEN, the lightest and most 
laughter-loving, the gravest 
and most analytical, eschews this 
theme of themes; for has it not 
been a well worked mine of 
wealth for every pen, since this 
venerable world commenced spin- 
ning us through ‘Life’s fitful 
fever’? Does it not argue igno- 
rance, rashness, or impertinence 
to tell o’er the more than ‘ twice 
told tale’? Well the only excuse 
that may be urged is the gigantic 
influence of the—what shall it be 
termed—word, passion, principle, 
fever, madness? A subject un- 
deniably old, senile, tottering, yet 
endowed with a perennial beauty 
and charm for the rising genera- 
tions which flit across our mimic 
stage like the shadowy kings in 
‘Macbeth,’ turned frisky, and 
gallopading into space. Yes: 
Nature triumphantly rejoices, and 
Love fails to become threadbare 
or hackneyed; remains unri- 
valled, the dream or fondest re- 
alization of youth, the sunniest 
remembrance of old age, a power 
in the salon and in the slums. Cole- 
ridge, in the lines we have—de 
rigueur—selected as a motto, ex- 
presses with charming felicity and 
brevity the wondrous motive- 
power of the grandest and sweet- 
est, and, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the most plaguy of human 
passions ; and the no longer anony- 
mous prophet of the ‘Coming 
Race,’ tells us Love shall still 
hold his own, distracting the 
capacious bosom of the ‘Gy-ei, 
when those moles of high culture 
and wizard science shall have 
pushed us from our stools. 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. CXLIII. 


Yet a profound thinker and 
philosopher (no less a personage 
than my Lord Bacon) appears to 
have been of a contrary opinion 
touching the sway and soft delights 
of Love. It is recordedthat the rich 
widow, Lady Hatton, turned a deaf 
ear tothe Lord Chancellor’s wooing, 
for the reason that he had de- 
scribed Love as an ignoble passion 
in one of his noted essays, which 
please more for their prudence, 
depth, and acumen, than for geni- 
ality, heart, or any other pleasing 
qualification. The theoretically phi- 
losophic Lord Keeper was proba- 
bly not unfairly judged by his 
lady-love, if she concluded her 
dowry lent the chief attraction to 
one whose stoicism melted away 
in the cheering beams of ‘ hard 
cash. Certainly, a man who 
could indite the dry and musty 
dictums of that famous (or in- 
famous) Essay on Love, must, 
unless a matchless hypocrite, have 
poorly played the part of Bene- 
dick, and promised cold com- 
panionship ere honey-moon days 
should have fled. 

‘It doth much mischief, some- 
times like a Siren, sometimes like 
a Fury .... which shows that 
great spirit and great business do 
keep out this weak passion... . 
and therefore it was well said, 
“That it is impossible to love 
and be wise.” .. . They do best 
who, if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, 
and sever it wholly from their 
serious affairs and actions of life; 
for if it check once with busi- 
ness, it troubleth men’s fortunes, 
and maketh men that they can 
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nowise be true to their own 
ends.’ 

Who can wonder that ‘ he sailed 
into the north wind of his lady’s 
opinion, and ‘hung there like an 
icicle on a Dutchman’s beard,’ that 
he received a curt no, and de- 
served his fate? He might well have 
remembered, after so much inves- 
tigation into the Grecian Mytho- 
logy, that the whole crew of the 
Gods on the rare height and 
security of their Olympian mount, 
offered an easy prey to Cupid’s 
little bow, and were more per- 
plexed and disturbed by sickly 
languishments than by the for- 
tunes of Greek and Trojan on 
Troy’s dusty plains: 


* The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have 
taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellowed; the green 
Neptune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob’d 


god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain.’ 


The pure absurdity of tender- 
ing these sage and icy precepts to 
blissful lovers, ardent, obstinate, 
and distracted! ‘Love,’ only 
allowable on the definite under- 
standing that it shal! play second 
fiddle in Life’s jig, shall be tract- 
able as volatile soda-water in a 
syphoned bottle, be turned on for 
hours of divine relaxation and 
Hesperian joy, and then—presto! 
the long-lingering farewell whis- 
pered—be turned off and close- 
closeted, like a distracting holiday- 
suit, till the next happy-meeting 
laid down on our moral chart! 
We almost hear the derisive 


laughter of the sore-infatuated, 
their hearty anathemas on the 
crabbed essayist who dared to 
assert that history teaches us, 
that its greatest men either dis- 
pensed with love as a dangerous 
encumbrance, or drove Dan Cupid, 


Love. 





vainly shying and curvetting, the 
curb tightly set in his mischievous 
dimpled mouth. 

What a marvellous freshness, 
what a witching novelty Love 
presents to those whose time has 
come to wear his silken trammels, 
to put on a suit of bravery for his 
bustling court, to play fearlessly 
with the sirens on an enchanted 
sea, the hidden sands and rocks 
of which would affright them with 
tales of storm and wreck. Spite 
of the world’s calendar of legend, 
verse, and story (a voluminous 
collection of the daintiest state- 
papers), the youth and maiden of 
our century (a most materialistic 
age, say our legion of censors) 
enter the portals of Venus’s rosy 
temple, eager as young dreamers 
of antiquity for initiation into the 
Eleusinian rites of the attractive 
goddess. They’ll listen to no sad 
ditties, will suffer no homilies, 
precedents, or warnings, outside 
the perfumed Arcady they must 
and will—are fated indeed to 
enter. Aineas and Dido, Hero 
and Leander, Romeo and Juliet, 
the tenderest tales of eld, or the 
newest, nearest drama of our 
times, are but so many incentives 
to an overwhelming desire to taste 
the ecstatic pleasures of the nectar- 
cup, to dare the pains and penal- 
ties, to hope for the prizes or risk 
the blanks, in the splendid lottery 
of ‘la grande passion.’ 

Life has been tersely described 
as land marked by birth, mar- 
riage, and death. Whosoever set 
up those momentous sign-posts 
would have shown better taste at 
any rate by labelling the middle 
scarecrow ‘Love,’ seeing that 
marriage, viewed philosophically 
(if that be possible), is, all said 
and done, only a recondite, clever, 
social form, working on the whole 
admirably, threatened by no new- 
fangled substitute, but after all 
only a form, as, according to the 















‘ eternal fitness of things’ (or in- 
fernal unfitness of things), we are 
ruled more by forms than any- 
thing else. Doesn’t Hogarth tell 
us this in his inimitable picture, 
where two luckless mortals are be- 
ing parchmented, conveyanced, and 
conventionalized into one grand, 
lasting, most miserable mistake? 
‘ Marriage,’ the originator of the 
three landmarks may have said, 
‘so often wants its only excuse and 
“raison d’étre”— Love—that it 
must do sign-post duty for the 
master passion.’ Rather, I say, 
assume a virtue, as practically we 
do, when those pasteboard cooing 
doves come in dread formality 
through the post, announcing that 
Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Smith, hav- 
ing passed over the quicksands of 
courtship, now jointly officer the 
brave bark ‘ Matrimony,’ which, 
unscrupulously underwritten by 
the firm of Imagination and Hope, 
may not expect the aid and pity 


of a Plimsoll if devils have been - 


substituted for healthy rivets. 
Surely, we urge, for the credit of 
weak mortality, as we gaze mourn- 
fully on those speaking cards, 
there must have been some sort of 
mysterious attraction to counte- 
nance so long a partnership, and 
one so hard of dissolution, some 
grains of love in this clever fusion 
of human metal, however much 
alloy our fateful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has ordained shall lea- 
ven the composition. So let us 
hold, placing Love in Dante’s 
middle way, like a Parnassus 
Mount, up which we thoughtless 
creatures climb, exactly as the 
irrepressible French king, to march 
down again, confounding the gloom 
and mistiness of the hard breathing 
summit, or beatified with a glimpse 
of joy, possibly the sublimest we 
can hope for in this vale of tears. 
‘Melancholy Jaques’ puts man’s 
acts into seven ages, in the third 
of which the lover figures— 
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‘Sighing like furnace, with a woeful 
ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.’ 


Poor Jaques, though we all love 
him, and are infinitely grieved 
when he ruminates off so discon- 
solately from the marriage bells 
and rejoicings which are immi- 
nent, was sadly distempered, and 
too fine drawn by half for our 
work-a-day world, which he is 
always telling us consists of 
knaves and fools, and amongst the 
latter, of course, places all lovers. 

When, to use Longfellow’s 

words— 
* Descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm wind of the Equinox ;’ 

when we are mentally, physically, 
and spiritually thrown out of 
gear by the storm of Love, and 
our delusive petty microcosm, re- 
volving round self-interest, feels 
the shock of a power hitherto 
unknown and unappreciated, all 
that we have ever read or heard 
anent a disorder as inevitable as 
measles or scarlatina, flies away 
from us, so far as any moral or 
consolation we might draw there- 
from is concerned. The remark- 
able feelings engendered cannot 
be recognised as precisely similar 
to those which have been aroused 
in millions of our stricken prede- 
cessors. We will not believe that 
these sacred chords of affection, 
these vibrations of the very soul, 
have been played upon, and echoed 
songs of joy, mediocre melody, or 
mournful dirges, from immemo- 
rial time; we won’t own to being 
a human barrel-organ, of which 
circumstance, character, fate, or 
what not, turns the handle, and 
puts about the stops at will. 

If Love throws a: glamour over 
the eyes, assuredly it casts a bewil- 
dering spell over our mental and 
spiritual perceptions; yet this im- 
portant and reiterated fact ap- 
pears constantly unacknowledged 
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or scorned by the pastors and 
masters of youth. As a rule, el- 
derly people are unsympathetic, 
and consequently unsuccessful 
love counsellors. They, too, in 
their Spring-time, may have fought 
the sweet fight, but the impres- 
sion of their hopes and fears, their 
sweet and sickly heart disorders, 
have become a flat or dead pic- 
ture, and their advice or admo- 
nitions are framed and received 
accordingly. Falstaff hits this 
nail on the head very neatly and 
truthfully when he says— You 
that are old, consider not the capa- 
cities of us that are young: you 
measure the heat of our livers with 
the bitterness of your galls.’ In 
short, these good old folks re- 
semble those who, after the lapse 
of many years, retain only a faint 
and shadowy remembrance of some 
raging fever or painful malady, 
which, during convalescence, they 
believed would always cloud their 
memory like a terribly vivid dream. 


Much has been captivatingly 
penned anent the dawn of Love. 
Though far from disputing the 
aptness, or denying the graphic 
prettiness of the simile, we ven- 
ture to think that the illustration 
scarcely applies to the general 


run of love affairs. For the term 
‘dawn’ carries with it the idea 
of gentle progress towards light 
and heat." Unfortunately, the sta- 
tistics of ‘ affaires de coeur’ are 
not obtainable; but we should 
probably find that recognition of 
the semi-self-created tyrant forces 
itself upon the two destined ones 
as the biblical thief in the night. 

There may have been a previous 
doubtful flirtative pause, as when 
the dancers at Brussels ball 
listened breathlessly to the dull 
mysterious sounds carried omi- 
nously on the summer evening’s 
breeze. Yet once agreed it was 
the ‘cannon’s opening roar,’ the 
horror of ‘red battle’ spread dis- 
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may amongst tenderly knitted 
hearts. Fear of parting, parting 
for ever: not a bit of the grey- 
coated, pale-faced little tyrant, 
about to cast his last throw of the 
dice for a clear road to Belgium’s 
capital. A somewhat analogous 
fear is awakened by the advent of 
the fierce generalissimo ‘ Love,’ 
when our hour has come for pass- 
ing through the tremendous or- 
deal. Love, at first sight, is uni- 
versally and justly credited. And 
how could it be otherwise in this 
finite and unsatisfactory sphere ? 
Adolphus and Theodora, at their 
first blessful meeting of the past 
season, were not illuminated hu- 
man advertising-pillars, publicly 
declaring their admirable quali- 
ties and virtues, like Miss Spriggs, 
governess, in the columns of the 
‘Times.’ Who should write the 
character, were it so, unless Nature, 
as a telegraph-printing instrument, 
would undertake the responsible 
work? Fortunately, she won’t; but 
bids us like a badly bandaged, jaun- 
diced-eyed Justice, with weighted 
scales and distempered sword, 
come and try our judgment. So 
we begin by allowing our eyes, 
those mirrors of the soul, to dic- 
tate to us imperiously. Beauty of 
face, grace of figure, charm of voice 
and manner, at once assert sway, 
endorsing a poetic truth— 

‘Who ever lov’d that lov’d not at first 

sight ? 

Prospero, all-controlling as he 
was, marvels at the sway of Cupid 
when rejoicing over the rapidly 
developed courtship of Miranda 
and Ferdinand— 
*At the first sight they have chang’d 

eyes ; 

and in Hudibras, where the uni- 
versal fever, though humorously 
satirized, is often shrewdly ana- 
lysed, we find— 
‘ Love is a burglar, a felon, 

That at the window-eye does steal in.’ 
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Scientifically and medically, there 
seems a doubt implied by the old 
writers and poets (Shakespeare 
included), whether the heart or 
the liver be the organ relegated to 
Love. Not that this is a conside- 
ration of great consequence to 
lovers, who can only tell us that 
they experience, with Mrs. Par- 
tington, ‘ a general all-overishness.’ 
The Duke in ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
speaking with irritation of the 
ladies, assumes the liver to be 
Love’s rightful locale— 


* Alas! then love may be called appetite— 
No motion of the liver, but the palate ;’ 


and skittish ‘ Rosalind’ follows 
suit, when carrying out her pro- 
gramme for the cure of sighing, 
scribbling ‘ Orlando :’’—‘ And this 
way will I take upon me to wash 
your liver as clean as a sound 
sheep’s heart, that there shall not 
be one spot of love in it.’ 

Tender - hearted Goldsmith 


makes Angelina sarcastically de- - 


clare ‘Love’ to be a greater hal- 
lucination than ‘ Friendship :’-— 


* And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 
* And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modern fair one’s jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest.’ 


But we must bear in mind that 
‘ Angelina’ had been woefully dis- 
appointed, and had not then dis- 
covered in the mock ‘ Hermit’ her 
adored Edwin. 

Keats sings of Love and Friend- 
ship to a very different tune, and 
decidedly gives the higher place 
to the former ;— 


* The crown of these 
Is made of love and friendship, and sits 
high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 
All its more ponderous and bulky worth 
Is friendship, whence there ever issues 
forth 
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A steady splendour; but at the tip-top 

There hangs, by unseen film, an orbéd 
dro 

Of light, and that is leve—its influence 

Thrown in our eyes genders a novel sense, 

At which we start and fret; till in the 
end, 

Melting into its radiance, we blend, 

Mingle, and so become a part of it.’ 


Though so much has been 
written of ‘ Love’ in its every 
phase, there yet exists a conside- 
rable diversity of opinion as to its 
precise nature and attributes— 
what it is, might, and ought to 
be. In poetry, Love-Idealistic 
reaches a beauteous acmé in Pe- 
trarch and his Laura, Dante and 
his Beatrice, the winning crea- 
tions of Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
successive emperors of verse down 
to Tennyson ; for which the heated 
school of ‘Swinburne’ and his 
out-Heroding fleshly followers, 
would afford but a poor and dan- 
gerous substitute. Now-a-days, to 
a great extent, it is professed that 
idealizing is synonymous with 
bubble-blowing, or, in other words, 
playing the fool. Much of this 
current feeling is pure pretence, 
tinsel which will not stand the 
least rubbing, and is as amusing 
as the dblas¢é assumptions of a young 
simpleton fresh from the form. 
We owe a heavy debt of gratitude 
to the lofty and delicate fancy of 
those poets who have striven to 
make us less ‘ of the earth, earthy,’ 
who have disclosed dreamy vistas 
in a world of finer, subtler feel- 
ing, entranced us by the exquisite 
melody of ethereal regions, best 
shadowed, perhaps, by Hamlet’s 
dying words to Horatio— 


‘ Absent thee from felicity awhile.’ 


Our poets have not however 
scrupled to show us the medal’s 


reverse. While they have sought, 
with a magician’s wand, to excite 
and captivate our imagination by 
glowing expositions of the myste- 
rious passion, by admixture of the 
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saddest tragedy and the keenest 
heart- pangs, they emphatically 
warn us against 


‘ An ignis fatuus, that bewitches, 
And leads us into pools and ditches.’ 


Has not Mr. Gilbert, too, our 
latest guide, philosopher, and 
friend, on the boards of the Hay- 
market, given us a touching pic- 
ture of the pranks our earthly 
love plays up in the pure regions 
of Fairyland ?—though, it must be 
said, he fishes up two very coarse 
and brawling specimens of hu- 
manity to teach the white-robed 
seraphs of cloud-land the foolish- 
ness of throwing their roses into 
the mud. 

But such good advice weighs 
lightly ’gainst tantalizing word- 
pictures, conveyed in honeyed 
rhythm, and poetry remains the 
ever-cherished reading of lovers. 
Their vitiated mental palate can 
savour nothing heavier or coarser. 
And can we wonder it should be 
so? Love is but an excitement 
of every latent scrap of poetry in 
our nature. True, the rustic and 
his inamorata may not discourse 
in dainty verse; but somewhat of 
a poetic atmosphere surrounds 
and chastens their courting days. 
If a tinge of romance fails to silver 
the short preface to matrimony, 
we must perforce conclude the 
wondrous element, Love, was, by 
some strange error, omitted in 
their psychological composition. 

Volumes have been written, and 
volumes said about ‘ Platonic 
love,’ and some of the finest poetic 
master-pieces illustrate that semi- 
intellectual and restrained rela- 
tionship of two erring mortals: a 
mutual understanding which has 
received perhaps a larger share of 
incredulous contempt than it de- 
serves ; a mass of base unbelieyers 
asserting that it is but a stalking- 
horse for ill-regulated, impracti- 
cable and morbid affections. Yet, 


‘ Aspasia’ drew to a blissful Aca- 
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deme the gravest philosophers of 
Athens, who scorned the probably 
current innuendoes of their fickle 
townsmen, content to know the 
search they made was for truth, 
not that mundane beauty which 
‘Plutarch’ tells us the fair philo- 
sopher, sultan - like, assembled 
within her classic groves. More- 
over, she might have thought with 
‘ Biron ’— 


‘From woman’s eyes this doctrine I de- 
rive : 
They are the ground, the books, the 
academies, 
From whence doth spring the true Pro- 
methean fire.’ 


Pericles, all-compelling, even in 
the lists of Love, quickly decid- 
ing she was a woman before a 
philosopher, wooed and won her; 
and who knows how much he pro- 
fited in his statecraft and Augus- 
tan art-work by this union, based, 
can we doubt it, upon Platonic 
love? Again, what was John- 
son’s friendship for the ‘ Thrale’ 
(over which biographers have dwelt 
at maudlin length), but another in- 
stance of this mentally-chastened 
Love, which should indeed be 
immaculate and self-sustaining to 
stand the derisive battery which 
it affords to outsiders, who, fail- 
ing to understand the transcen- 
dental covenant, never give it the 
benefit of the doubt. Of Pietro 
Bembo, Lucrezia, their letters, and 
the lock of hair at Milan, perhaps 
the least said the safer. 

Love had better, we must say, 
have a substratum of friendship 
on which to fall back, for a good 
commander always keeps open a 
clear road for retreat in case of 
disaster. But the opportunities 
for long fellowship ripening into 
love are indeed rare, and fair 
readers are much more concerned 
with love ‘ at first sight.’ If ques- 
tioned for a theory upon the 
latter point, what is there to an- 
swer, but the old jargon of natu- 
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ral selection, elective affinities, 
destined attraction? Were we to 
laud the exceptional class of lovers 
who link themselves slowly and 
surely together, we should seem 
to reflect on the great army of 
martyrs, whose mutual flames 
commingle with wondrous cele- 
rity, almost, it may be said, at 
hap-hazard. 

A great Greek philosopher pro- 
mulgated the theory that Nature, 
in her mysterious studio, pri- 
marily sculptures as one (men- 
tally, physically, and spiritually) 
all our new Adams and Eves. 
The embryo lady and gentleman, 
ingeniously fashioned out of this 
homogeneous clay, and spiritually 
elixired from the same retort, are 
then jostled about by fate and 
chance, and the world left pretty 
much as a game of round holes 
and square blocks, and vice versd. 
The particular Darby and Joan, 
whose union would be bliss un- 


speakable and harmony uninter- 


rupted, are co-existent, but usually 
separated by the gods’ decree of a 
reign of chance. A pleasant fancy 
enough for young folks just start- 
ing on life’s journey, ‘ Youth at the 
helm, and Pleasure at the prow;’ 
but signally unpleasant for those 
who have tried the experiment, 
unwisely believing they had 
found their wandering counter- 
part. It is doubtful whether 
those melodious lines of the great 
* Poet of the West,’ could comfort 
such unfortunates, whatever hope 
they may inspire in the expectant 
bosom, throbbing behind an un- 
yoked hand :— 
* No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 


But sume heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own.’ 


Love, or that infinite variety 
of mutual attractions which shel- 
ter under the comprehensive wings 





of the tiny god,-redeems the 
world from a poverty, a selfish 
barrenness, we can only half- 
shudderingly imagine, in the words 
of Heine:— 
* All looks so gloomy, so reproving, 
So rotten, crooked, cold, and small, 
And were there not a bit of loving, 
There were no living here at all.’ 


Nothigg is more amusing than 
to hear pseudo-philosophers, the 
wrong side of forty, lecturing 
about or sneering at Love. They 
congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing luckily escaped or quite done 
with the miserable infatuation, the 
puerile frivolity of an idler’s 
hours. They put themselves on a 
par with a conceited atheistical 
Frenchman, whose liver being 
hopelessly disturbed by dissipa- 
tion, carps ad nauseam against the 
nothingness of life, and Byroni- 
cally threatens suicide in emula- 
tion of the bdlasé Yankee, who 
blew out his apology for brains 
in search of a new sensation. 
The grapes either are sour to these 
poor misanthropes, or they have 
found a Tartar in the cooing-dove 
of courtship. But to those who 
have tasted, or better, have long 
enjoyed, what deserves the name 
of Love, is given a _ glorious 
temple on the weary road of life, 
the hallowed precincts of which 
are ever free from the discords and 
disappointments marring pretty 
well all else. Though in Heaven 
there are to be no marriages or 
giving in marriage, naught is said 
against the probability of an end- 
less state of love. ‘And very 
pleasant, too, dearest,’ whispers 
Algernon to the rare and radiant 
maiden at his side, who equally 
believes there is no greater hap- 
piness to be imagined than the 
present intoxicating dream re- 
moved to some starry sphere, and 
prolonged ad infinitum. 
Epwarp Rosco, 






SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


CONVERSATION : 


THE MAN WHO WILL TELL ANECDOTES—ON LUNCH—RIDICULING 


RELIGION: THE PILGRIMAGE TO PARAY-LE-MONIAL, 


THINK it is Gibbon who re- 

marks somewhere or other that 
‘Conversation enriches the under- 
standing, but solitude is the school 
for genius,’ and no doubt there is 
a very great deal of truth in the epi- 
grammatic observation. The Bank 
forgers, for instance, will have con- 
siderable opportunities of exer- 
cising their several talents in that 
system of solitary confinement 
which they will have to undergo 
before they are finally drafted off 
to their ‘penal duties; and when 
we recollect all that Mr. George 
Macdonnell urged with reference 
to the crime of forgery considered 
as an art, we cannot avoid remem- 
bering Machiavelli’s saying to the 
effect that escape from prison can 
never be impossible, because the 
criminal is perpetually devising 
means of escape, but the gaoler is 
not always thinking how he may 
keep the prisoner safely; and the 
consideration becomes the more 
important when we reflect that the 
Bank forgers actually did contem- 
plate a bolt from Newgate, and 
possibly were not very far from 
effecting their object. It is not 
impossible, then, that the solitude 
to which they are condemned— 
provided that the terrible sentence 
passed upon them has not utterly 
crushed their spirits—may give 
such a spur to the genius which 
one or two of them undoubtedly 
possess, that they may still look 
forward to living at their ease, 
and pursuing a course of pleasant 
depredation upon Society which 
nothing but disease or the gallows 
can put an end to. Into such 
speculations, however, I do not 
now desire to enter, and as an 


eminently social being, I have 
neither the experience nor the 
craving which would fit me to 
discuss the virtues or the general 
desirableness of solitude. It is 
the first asseveration of the epigram 
that I am more inclined to con- 
sider—‘ Conversation enriches the 
understanding.’ Writers who love 
to descant upon the state of society 
of a good many years ago, are 
fond of telling us that the art of 
conversation nowadays has sunk 
to a very low level, and that, in 
fact, brilliant conversation is sel- 
dom heard, and that the art is in 
a fair way of being wholly lost. 
I cannot say that I am prepared 
to unreservedly admit the justice 
of the complaint, though I am 
bound to own that one is com- 
pelled to put up with a very great 
deal of trash. Perhaps there 
would be more truth in the state- 
ment that the art of listening has 
become very faint in these degene- 
rate days. Society certainly be- 
comes extremely impatient if one 
or two good talkers try to mono- 
polise the entire conversation of a 
dinner-table; and, indeed, truly 
brilliant conversation becomes im- 
possible in these days of large and 
over-peopled dinner parties. But 
even in cases where such conversa- 
tion is practicable, its chances are 
speedily annihilated by that over- 
whelming dread of boredom which 
is so eminent a characteristic of 
the present age. Let a man talk 
never so well he is soon voted a 
bore, for inferior people cannot 
bear to sit in silence, and indi- 
vidual self-esteem—or conceit—is 
so rampant, that we all insist upon 
saying our say, whether we have 
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anything to say or not. It is 
much to be feared that the ordi- 
nary conversation of dinner parties 
is by no means calculated to enrich 
our several understandings. We 
are not properly anxious to ex- 
change ideas; we infinitely prefer 
to proclaim our own conceptions 
of things human and divine, poli- 
tical, religious, and domestic, 
than to hear what other per- 
sons may think about the sub- 
jects on which we delight to 
dogmatise. In fact, we greatly 
prefer the sound of our own 
voices to that of other people’s ; 
and there is nothing but this uni- 
versal sense of boredom which acts 
as a wholesome check upon our 
volubility ; and so it comes to pass 
that the few who really possess 
the art of conversation, and are 
secretly aware of the fact, do not 
care to bring their powers into 
play except upon the rare occasions 
when they know they will be 
appreciated. Society iscertainly not 
the gainer from the garrulity that 
now so prominently affects it. We 
will say nothing of the inanities 
that are uttered in a ballroom, at 
a five o’clock tea, at a reception, 
at an afternoon call; such things 
are not amenable to criticism. But 
when Society meets at its dinner, 
which ought to be the one great 
relaxation in a world of worry, we 
might fairly expect that the con- 
versation so freely indulged in 
should be such that we might 
derive an intellectual delight while 
we satisfy the cravings of ex- 
hausted nature, and that our me- 
mories might retain some whole- 
some and pleasurable impressions 
from no inconsiderable portion of 
the conversation we have listened 
to and taken part in. Not, be it 
observed, that I have the smallest 
desire to dine in company with a 
party of prigs, who perpetually 
theorize upon the prospects of the 
human race, and entertain wild 
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notions about the rehabilitation of 
Society; but it has certainly oc- 
curred to me that sensible men 
and women, refined and educated 
as we are, ought to be able to 
provide a somewhat more intel- 
lectual performance than is usually 
to be found in the theatre of the 
banqueting hall. But without 
going farther into details, I will 
content myself with observing that 
the greatest nuisance we have to 
submit to is the talkative man 
who will tell anecdotes. It seems 
that there are certain persons born 
into the world for the express pur- 
pose of gathering up contemporary 
history into anecdotic form. No 
matter what the subject under 
discussion may be, it is certain to 
remind them of some eccentric 
circumstance in the eventful life 
of poor Dick this, or old Bob that, 
or Lady So-and-so, ‘the mother of 
the present man, you know;’ and 
so forth. I knew a man once who 
met the late Duke of Sussex some- 
where, at Newstead Abbey, I think, 
and the way in which he turned 
this unhappy nobleman into a peg 
whereupon to hang anecdotes was, 
to say the least, extremely inge- 
nious. The Duke’s repartee and 
brilliant sayings would have done 
credit to any popular burlesque 
writer, if his anecdotographer was 
to be believed. I knew another 
man who was intimately acquainted 
with a certain Fred Cooper—a cha- 
racter, apparently, in the county 
which he adorned—and we were 
perpetually being told how he and 
Fred Cooper were thrown out of a 
dog-cart, and what Fred said and 
did upon this perilous occasion ; 
or how he and Fred went to Nor- 
way together, and how ‘ poor old 
Fred—you must remember him ?” 
made himself understood by the 
intelligent inhabitants of that 
northern clime, and how he got 
engaged to be married to the 
widow of a Norwegian landlord, 
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and how he got out of it; and 
how upon another occasion he and 
Fred Cooper and Dick Manvers— 
* you have heard of Dick Manvers, 
of course?’—were cruising in a 
yacht off the shores of Southern 
Italy, and came in for a revolu- 
tion at Naples, and gravely com- 
promised the neutrality of Great 
Britain, but emerged from the 
scrape in a remarkable manner, 
owing entirely to the very re- 
markable wit of one or both of 
these interesting gentlemen. Now, 
an anecdote is all very well if it 
is told briefly and pointedly, and 
illustrates the subject of conversa- 
tion, but a string of anecdotes, one 
after another, is about as enter- 
taining as Joe Miller’s Jest Book, 
and after a short indulgence be- 
comes positively nauseous. If 
there are two anecdote-mongers 
at a party, they invariably play 
into each other’s hands, or rather, 
I should say, that while one is 
telling a story, the other is cud- 
gelling his brains or ransacking 
his memory for a tale to cap it; 
and so they go on, history after 
history, preventing anybody else 
from saying anything further than, 
‘That’s extremely amusing,’ and 
entirely putting a check on all 
reasonable conversation. There is 
only one way that I know of that 
can stop these people, and it is 
this—cross-examine them in an 
extremely interested and eager 
manner upon the salient points of 
the anecdote. Demand the why, 
the how, and the when. Suggest 
that some other course than the 
one pursued ought certainly to 
have been taken, and sift the 
affair as if you were the sternest 
historical critic. If the relator 
and his friend Fred Cooper were 
thrown out of a dog-cart, inquire 
whether they were driving a horse 
or a mare; ask who made the dog- 
cart, and what were the height of 
the wheels. Request him to draw 


a plan of the spot at which the 
upset occurred, and be particular 
in your curiosity as to the harness 
and the weather. I can confidently, 
and from experience, recommend 
this as the most effectual course 
to be pursued, if you desire to 
silence the retailer of anecdotes. 
When you meet him and hear his 
stories for the first time, be gentle 
with him, of course; but the 
second time, be stern; and the 
third time, be as brutal as possible 
within the limits allowed by polite 
society. 


There are few affairs in one’s 
daily life that require somuch consi- 
deration as luncheon. In the first 
place, there is the preliminary 
question to be settled, Do I find 
by experience that I am the better 
for taking luncheon, or for abstain- 
ing from it? If by a careful 
analysis of our feelings, and accu- 
rate regard of our appetites, we 
arrive at the conclusion that to 
abstain entirely from luncheon 
enfeebles the digestion, and some- 
times leads into the fatal snare of 
five o’clock tea, we ought not to 
grudge spending some time in 
determining of what our luncheon 
shall usually consist, and what 
shall be its limits as to time and 
quantity. Now this consideration 
should not hastily be put on one 
side, as being suggestive of greedi- 
ness or as too unimportant to 
detain our thoughts for more than 
a minute or so. A little reflection 
will assure us that the preserva- 
tion of health is a high moral 
duty ; that a well-regulated appe- 
tite and wholesome diet are of 
immense valetudinarian import- 
ance; and that, consequently, that 
man need not be necessarily 
branded as a glutton who brings 
into prominence any argument 
upon the subject of lunch. For 
we have further to consider—if a 
discussion as to lunch needs any 
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furtherapology—that, of all human 
ills, dyspepsia, better known as 
indigestion, is to be regarded with 
the utmost horror and dismay. 
Need I point out that all the woes 
of the world took their origin 
from the consumption of a for- 
bidden fruit? And in all the 
more immediate circumstances of 
life cannot we almost directly and 
instantaneously trace the effects of 
food and drink improperly in- 
dulged in, and of heavy meals 
enjoyed at unseasonable hours? 
Take, for instance, the wedding 
breakfast. Who that has assisted 
at these mid-day orgies in the 
character of best man, or cousin to 
the bride, or old friend of the 
family, that cannot relate sad 
stories of painful indisposition that 
closed the eventful day? We do 
not refer to the bridegroom-—his 
position is obviously unique—his 
digestion is, of course, in an ab- 
normal condition; but it is to be 
feared that the wedding guests 
usually suffer more or less—gene- 
rally more—from the effects of 
indulging in the recherché ban- 
quet. Many of them, probably, 
would not express any deep feel- 
ing of regret if some guardian 
angel in the shape of an Ancient 
Mariner detained them forcibly 
just as they were about to sit 
down to the fatal repast. 
Consider, further, the ‘ cold col- 
lation’ which awaits the ladies 
and gentlemen who assist at the 
laying of the first stone of some 
public building, or at the conse- 
cration of a church, or any other 
occasion of local importance. Who 
is there that has not had baneful 
experience of the scraggy chickens, 
the pale tongues, the lean hams, 
the stringy beef, and the inevitable 
lobster salad (which generally 
tastes as if it had travelled in 
somebody’s portmanteau for a week 
in intimate connection with a pair 


@ of boots), which all repeat them- 


selves ad nauseam? Who does not 
recollect with an aching sigh the 
fiery sherry, which induces the 
partaker to believe for a long 
period afterwards that he has 
swallowed a liquid which would 
have been better devoted to the 
purposes of spirits of wine? Of 
the sparkling beverage, conven- 
tionally termed champagne, which 
flows on these occasions, there is 
nothing to be said save by way of 
solemn warning. Better, far better, 
be a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
than an indulger in the creaming 
draughts at a public festival. But, 
be we as abstemious as we may, 
the ‘cold collation’ is almost in- 
variably the progenitor of fits of 
deep depression, and is always to 
be classed among the penitential 
exercises of Society. 

Then there is that social ame- 
nity, going out to lunch with 
somebody. But there are several 
subdivisions of this class of lunch. 
The rarest specimen is to be found 
where a man goes out to lunch 
with his wife. This occurs so 
seldom that it is not necessary to 
do more than mention it. ‘Man 
and wife’ going out to lunch to- 
gether are a more extraordinary 
pair than Mr. and Mrs. Delamayn, 
rendered notorious by the facile 
pen of Mr. Wilkie Collins; still it 
is a phenomenon which does occa- 
sionally occur. Then there is the 
luncheon to meet a political gentle- 
man who is canvassing for the 
next election. There is generally 
so much moral bribery and corrup- 
tion going on on this occasion, 
that the less said about it the 
better. Then there is luncheon 
with an acquaintance at his club. 
Usually, this meal is not altogether 
one of unmixed hospitality. The 
appointment to luncheon at the 
club very frequently involves some 
arriére-pensée. The seemingly in- 
nocent invitation to lunch at the 
club at one thirty on Thursday is 
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not prompted, I am weillaware, by 
any mere desire on the part of my 
host to gratify my appetite or to 
enjoy the pleasures of my conver- 
sation. It generally means busi- 
ness, more or less serious. There 
is something to be discussed be- 
sides the meats and drinks. The 
inviter has a notion in his head 
which the invitee may help him 
to work out; or the host wants 
some information which he has 
reason to believe the guest can 
afford him or put him on the right 
way of obtaining. Or the luncheon 
may, perhaps, be given instead of 
a dinner; for a dinner demands a 
larger expenditure and a longer 
devotion of time; and there are 
certain persons who would bore 
one excessively at dinner, but who 
can be easily tolerated at lunch. 
So far, then, we may take it that 
luncheon is a useful institution in 
a social point of view, and in that 
respect cannot be dispensed with 
—in England, at least, for on the 
Continent it is a meal totally un- 
recognised. 

But the main point has yet to 
be considered: what, at lunch, 
ought we to eat, drink, and avoid? 
Now, I wish to be understood that 
I do not write in the character 
either of a miserable dyspeptic or 
a strict valetudinarian ; and I beg 
to say that I am decidedly of 
opinion—and I base my opinion 
upon the experience of many years 
of observation—that it does not 
do to go without lunch altogether, 
and that it is equally deleterious 
to the system to make a large 
meal in the middle of the day. 
Luncheon should be light, nu- 
tritious, and, if possible, should 
be taken standing. To sit down 
to luncheon is to make a business 
of what should be merely a healthy 
recreation. Anything in the nature 
of a sandwich should be religiously 
avoided. The sandwich is gene- 
rally the most horrible form of 
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provision which human ingenuity 
has invented. A glance behind 
the square walls of stale bread 
usually reveals a spectacle which 
creates a shudder in the well- 
regulated stomach. The meat 
which forms the staple commodity 
of this fancy article of consump- 
tion is generally of the most 
stringy, fibrous, fatty, and under- 
done order, and the aspect of the 
concomitant butter and mustard 
is by no means encouraging. If 
indulged in at all freely—say, if 
six are consumed—the subsequent 
impression of the consumer is that 
he has partaken of greasy lead, 
which has found an uncomfortable 
resting-place just beneath the 
button of his shirt-collar. In vain 
he endeavours to wash it down 
with half a pint of dry sherry; it 
will not resign its cherished posi- 
tion, and a petit verre of cognac 
only substitutes one misery for 
another, by creating a ploughed- 
field sort of sensation in the 
throat. The sandwich, in short, 
is by no means the sort of ac- 
quaintance to whom the remark, 
‘ Out of sight, out of mind’ can be 
truly applied. It can only be for- 
gotten in the throes of an unwel- 
come dinner. 

A chop at one o’clock is to some 
individuals the one thoroughly 
enjoyable meal of the day. But 
before hastily assuming that, be- 
cause certain persons proclaim 
that they are indebted for their 
prolonged existence to that plain 
but juicy article, the mutton-chop, 
therefore the mutton-chop is a 
very fit and proper article of food 
for lunch, we should bear in mind 
that there are several factors in the 
case which have to be taken ito 
consideration. It may be assumed 
as a postulate of the chop theory, 
that no mutton-chop fit to eat is 
ever procurable outside the strict 
limits of the City of London. I 
speak with authority, for I have 
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not spent my existence entirely by 
the side of the domestic hearth, 
but in many climes, and under 
various aspects of civilisation, I 
have endeavoured to get a mutton- 
chop, and I have certainly suc- 
ceeded in my endeavours, but then 
it has been a very different article 
of consumption from the chop which 
I get within the favoured precincts 
over which the Lord Mayor pre- 
sides. I may say at once that a 
mutton-chop in a private house is 
always to be scrupulously avoided ; 
it is invariably very nasty, and is 
barely palatable when soaked in 
Worcester sauce. But on inquiry 
it will be found that the man who 
eats his chop in the city tavern, 
and always boasts about it, is 
usually one whose natural instincts 
would lead him to dine in the 
middle of the day. You will find 
that the meal of chops is eked out 
with much bread, many potatoes, 
and by a large portion of that odor- 


ous vegetable generically known ~ 


as ‘greens.’ This fleshy and legu- 
minous repast will be washed 
down by a pint of stout or ale. 
Indeed, I have known persons 
who will positively drink half a 
bottle of port wine at this terrible 
banquet. Now this man thoroughly 
enjoys his ‘feed; he has eaten 
and is filled, but I deny that he 
can say with accuracy that he has 
lunched ; for, in fact, he has dined. 
He has no morai right to any fur- 
ther sustenance than can be found 
in tea and muffins (supposing him 
to be of a suicidal disposition), or 
to the gentlest of suppers, if he be 
a reasonable being. I say, with 
all solemnity, that chops, potatoes, 
greens, and stout are to be taken 
out ofthe category of lunch. 
There is another aspect of mid- 
day refreshment which I should 
like to examine in detail if space 
permitted me, and that is, a ¢éte a 
téte lunch with a lady. There are 
some ladies who invite us to lunch 


in a manner which we cannot 
resist. We accept the invitation, 
and go with the most innocent 
intentions. A biscuit and a glass 
of claret are all that we intend to 
be guilty of; but lo! we find our- 
selves sitting at a table where we 
see the tempting snare of flaky 
salmon, cool cucumber, exquisite 
mayonnaise, cold grouse, and 
potato chips. A bottle of old 
Sauterne or Burgundy stands ready 
to the hand. The hostess is emi- 
nently agreeable; and, while I am 
ready to admit that all women 
can talk, I must hold to my 
opinion that there are only a few 
women who know how to talk— 
and the hostess belongs to the 
favoured few. What wonder if 
the sternest resolutions suc- 
cumbed before such overpowering 
forces? The conversation becomes 
thoroughly enjoyable, and insen- 
sibly we partake of the kingly fish, 
cucumber, grouse, mayonnaise, and 
all. The wine, too, slips down un- 
noticed as to quantity, though fully 
appreciated as to quality. Wecom- 
mence lunch at half-past one; it 
is three when we begin to think 
of taking our leave. That night 
dinner is a bore. 

Of what, then, should the ordi- 
nary and healthy lunch consist? 
I have already said that it should 
be light, nutritious, and, if pos- 
sible, should be taken in a per- 
pendicular position. It is difficult 
to suggest any accurate regula- 
tions as to substance, for variety 
is undoubtedly of great import- 
ance, and the human stomach is 
an intensely delicate and sensitive 
organ. I can confidently recom- 
mend a plate of strong, clear soup 
—thick soups ought to be sup- 
pressed by Act of Parliament. A 
dozen and a half of oysters, when 
in season, form, perhaps, the best 
luncheon that can be suggested. 
Bread, cheese, and butter, so long 
as they are very moderately in- 
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dulged in, I have no objection to 
whatever. Scotch oatcake, where 
procurable, can be made of emi- 
nent service at one o’clock, but I 
am disposed to think that biscuits 
are a mistake. A broiled sole with 
clarified butter, or the devilled leg 
of a chicken, are not, on the whole, 
of too substantial an order. Light 
articles of this description readily 
suggest themselves; but never, 
never, NEVER eat a beefsteak for 
lunch ! 


The worst of all ways of trying 
to convert other people to your 
own religious opinions is by ridi- 
culing theirs. The manor woman 
who changes his or her creed, 
* goes over’ to something or other, 
because the original creed which 
he or she held has been satirized 
or sneered at, must, in the long 
run, prove to be a highly unde- 
sirable proselyte, and one of whom 
no church or sect would have any 
reason to be proud. And it is 
equally true that those persons 
who ridicule and sneer at other 
religious opinions than those which 
they themselves entertain, are not 
only guilty of very bad taste, but 
are decided bores in Society, and 
are withal extremely impertinent, 
because they obviously consider 
their own mental jumble, which 
they call their religious convic- 
tions, infallibly right. ‘Punch’ is 
a great sinner in this respect. 
We all of us know how in his 
dramatic life he murdered his wife 
and child and several other un- 
offending persons, and eventually 
cheated the hangman; but as he 
appears before us in his literary 
garb, we may well desire for all 
our sakes that he would continue 
to amuse us without descending 
into somewhat puerile abuse of 
Romanists, Ritualists, or any 
other ists. Of all things in this 
world, religious belief is the very 


last out of which any fun can be 
got, and satire upon religion is 
utterly out of place in a Protestant 
country where the right of private 
judgment in all Divine matters 
is considered to be an absolutely 
sacred and inalienable birthright. 
Having premised thus much, it 
cannot be supposed that Free 
Lance would allude to the recent 
pilgrimage of English Roman Ca- 
tholics to Paray-le-Monial in a 
scofiing and improper manner. 
Portions of the daily press thought 
the pilgrimage worthy of a special 
correspondent, and able though 
not too gushing writers were told 
off to accompany the expedition 
and chronicle its events, for the 
benefit of the less enthusiastic 
persons who stayed at home. 
Whether the pilgrimage will ever 
come to be regarded as an epoch 
in the history of the Roman 
Church in England may reason- 
ably be doubted, but that it is a 
sign of the times as regards mo- 
dern Christianity may possibly be 
hereafter affirmed. We may well 
believe that it was originally con- 
templated and eventually accom- 
plished as a protest on behalf of 
the supernatural as against the 
materialistic tendency of the age; 
but most unfortunately for the 
authors of the scheme, it has sup- 
plied a very powerful argument 
to the religious sceptics, and put 
a terrible weapon into their hands 
against the ardent supporters of 
Latin Christianity. ‘ What went 
ye out for to see?’ ask the sceptics ; 
and the reply is given in the 
words of the beatified Margaret 
Mary Alacoque in these terms: 
‘ One time, being before the Holy 
Sacrament, I found myself invested 
with the Divine Presence so pow- 
erfully that I forgot myself and 
the place where I stood, and 
abandoned myself to the Divine 
Spirit, delivering my heart over 
to the force of His love. He made 
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me tepose for a long time upon 
His Divine breast, where He dis- 
closed to me the marvels of His 
love and the'inexplicable secrets 
of His sacred heart. He had al- 
ways kept it hidden from me 
before, but now He opened it for 
the first time, and in a manner 
so effective, that He left me no 
room for doubt. And this is how 
it seems to me this interview 
passed. He said to me, “ My 
Divine heart is so full of pas- 
sionate love for men, and for you 
in particular, that it can no longer 
contain within itself the flow of 
its ardent loving-kindness. It is 
necessary that it should be dis- 
tributed by your agency, and that 
it should manifest itself to man- 
kind, in order to enrich them with 
the precious treasures which I 
showed you, and which contain 
the sanctifying and saving graces 
necessary to their salvation. I 
have chosen you for the accom- 
plishment of this design, as being 
in the depth of indigence and 
ignorance; everything will be 
done by myself.” After this He 
asked me for my heart, which I 
begged him to take. He took it; 
and put it within His adorable 
own, in which I saw it like an 
atom cdénsuming in an ardent 
furnace. Presently He took it 
out again, a burning flame in the 
shape of a heart, and putting it 
back in the place whence He had 
originally taken it, He said, 
“ There, my well-beloved, is a gage 
of My love, which encloses in your 
side a little spark of its most vivid 
flame. And to prove that the 
great gift I have just made you is 
not a freak of imagination, and 
that it is the foundation of all the 
rest I have yet to endure from 
without, it shall come to pass that 
though I have closed up the wound 
in your side, the pain will rest 
always with you, and if up to the 
present time you have only taken 
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the name of My slave, I shall 
hereafter bestow upon you that of 
the well-beloved disciple of My 
Sacred Heart.”’ This is the story 
which, in its literal acceptation 
is required to be believed by the 
devout pilgrims to the shrine of 
Margaret Mary Alacoque at Paray- 
le-Monial. And therefore we may 
not unfairly suppose that Divine 
truth has sanctioned the notion 
that that physical organ called 
the heart is the real motive prin- 
ciple of all true religion, and that 
for the rest of her life Margaret 
Mary carried a real flame of fire 
within her breast. Anything 
more utterly materialistic it is 
impossible to conceive, and we 
cannot but, with all due reverence, 
express a desire that a post-mortem 
examination of the body of Mar- 
garet Mary had been made imme- 
diately after her decease by pro- 
perly qualified scientific men. Dr. 
Manning informs us that over- 
whelming testimony as to the 
occurrence was received and con- 
sidered at the Vatican, and that 
the papal jury returned a verdict 
in favour of Mademoiselle Ala- 
coque. As the evidence is not 
before us, we can but acknowledge 
in silence the affirmation of the 
ex-Archdeacon of Chichester; our 
reticence, however, cannot be mis- 
taken for that silence which im- 
plies consent. 

But at the same time we may 
fairly tell Dr. Manning and UI- 
tramontanes geuerally, be they 
Protestants or Catholics (for your 
true Protestant is quite as bigoted 
as your ardent Catholic), that they 
are the Irreconcilables who are 
rapidly driving men into those 
opinions, or ways of looking at 
religion generally, which are the 
characteristics of that book called 
‘ Roots,’ originally published in 
the columns of ‘ Temple Bar.’ 
The cast of mind which is roughly 
sketched in those pages, is one 
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which is becoming very common, 
and all the more difficult for or- 
thodoxy to deal with, because it 
is essentially uncontroversial, 
while it is eminently contagious. 
Unfortunately, we see every day 
around us such gross examples of 
religious intolerance; we hear 
devout Christians call each other 
such excessively bad names; we 
read the so-called religious news- 
papers, and absolutely shudder at 
the horrible language they employ 
towards persons whose sole crime 
is, that they choose to think for 
themselves and to state their con- 
victions with unvarnished plain- 
ness; we see bishops — Right 
Reverend Fathers in God—snub- 
bing their clergy for not playing 
the part of fawning sycophants 
and truckling to that vox populi 
which a Wesley once translated 
as ‘ Crucify Him, crucify Him!’ 
We mark these phenomena around 
us, and marvel no more at pil- 
grimages to Paray-le-Monial or 
the publication of such a work as 


* Roots,’ in the pages of a widely- 





circulated magazine. But we do 
marvel that the rulers of the 
Christian churches are not more 
apt to see the tendency of modern 
thought, and so to arrange their 
own differences of opinion, that 
they may make a united attack 
upon the cold indifference of a 
sceptical world. But it is to be 
feared that the principle of infal- 
libility is not to be sought for 
only at the Vatican. It is ram- 
pant in the palaces of Anglican 
prelates, in the Presbyterian 
manse, in the dissenting chapels 
of our country villages, in the 
tabernacle of the redoubtable 
Spurgeon. All these gentlemen, 
from pope to pastor, may fulmi- 
nate as they please, but till they 
have agreed as to what the re- 
ligion of Christianity really is, 
free thought will gather in its 
adherents by hundreds, while they 
will count their converts by units. 
I commend this consideration to 
Wesleyan Conferences, Bampton 
lecturers, and theologians of the 
Manning and Capel breed. 
Free LANCE. 
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